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ID you ever see a 
prize yearling driven 


proudly homeward 
from the annual cattle- 
show and fair with a 
red ticket on its horns? 
And have you wondered 
how the creature would 
feel if it lost its ticket? 
Well, this is a story about 
a red-ticketed boy. 

His name was Samuel 
Orville. He lived in the 
hill country of western 
Massachusetts. His 
father’s house was under 
a hill, with maples in 
front, and he went to school on top 
of the hill, where there was nothing 
in front except some more hills. The 
schoolmistress petted him because 
he was quick at figures and always 
ready to speak one of his three 
pieces. The big girls petted him 
because there was no one else who 
was not either too big or too 
little to suit them—except Leander 
Beverley. By and by the boy 
followed the fashion and petted 
himself. Having been made to feel 
that he was a prize exhibit, he 
behaved accordingly. 

Nobody could be blamed, after 
all, for preferring him to Leander 
Beverley. The Beverley boy was a 
forlorn specimen—a stooping, sham- 
bling-footed, big-eared, silly-looking 
lad of fifteen. Even the big girls 
owned that he was ‘‘good-hearted,’’ 
but he was afflicted with a sort of 
general uselessness which made him 
the butt of the school. 

He had precisely one accomplish- 
ment, but this was quite as useless 
as Leander himself. It was an ex- 
traordinary memory, albeit for non- 
essential things. He knew every 
date in the graveyard, and the 
middle name and birthday of every 
scholar in school; he could even 
copy from memory any given page 
in the arithmetic, although he could 
not work out an example to save his 
life. In the words of his father, he 
‘‘remembered everything that’s good 
for nothin’—and nothin’ else.’’ 

If it had not been for his un- 
conquerable shyness, Leander’s 
weekly declamations at school might 
have been prodigious performances. 
He could read the piece once or 
twice if it were poetry, two or three 
times if it were prose, and know it 
forever after. He could rehearse it 
to the teacher in a sharp, twisting 
voice that bored into her ears like 
a gimlet. But the moment he rose 
before the assembled school the voice 
was dulled into a sort of wail, the 
painfully distinct articulation became 
































































ORAWN BY H. BURGESS, 


“SELDOM ... HAVE I ENJOYED A MOMENT OF MORE EXQUISITE FELICITY THAN THIS.” 


cornet solo, songs by the 
children, declamations by 
three girls and Leander 
Beverley, another cornet 
solo, the oration by Samuel 
Orville, and the benedic- 
tion by the minister. 

The boy had to stay 
away from school, how- 
ever, to learn the address, 
and the alarmed teacher 
told Leander to stop at 
the Orvilles’ on his way 
home, and see if Sam’s 
absence meant anything 
serious. 

**He must deliver that 
oration,’’ she said, nervously, ‘‘even 
if he is too sick to rehearse,’’ for he 
had sent her word that he had 
written it at last. 

Mrs. Orville told Leander to go 
right up to Sam’s room. “He’s 
working on his oration,’’ was her 
proud comment. But Sam had 
slipped out to the back pasture, to 
rehearse before the unmoved cows. 

Leander sat down in his school- 
mate’s room to wait. There was a 
new Speaker on the table, open at 
a Memorial-day address. The very 
first sentence caught his fancy. 

**Surviving comrades,’’ it began, 
‘*seldom, if ever, have I enjoyed a 
moment of more exquisite felicity 
than this.’’ 

And then followed the brief tale 
of the enlistment so long ago, the 
farewells, the early marches, a 
humorous story of the camp, the 
pictured death of a drummer boy 
in victorious fight, a rapid survey 
of the great campaigns and a pero- 
ration full of sonorous splendor. 

Leander Beverley read it with 
wet eyes. It was no longer than 
**Zagonyi’s Charge,’”’ and a hundred 
times better. He read it again, his 
lips repeating every syllable, his 
mild blue eyes glued tightly to the 
page. Then he closed the Speaker 
and went to the little window, to 
see if he could discover anything 
of Sam. But Sam was not visible. 
As\ Leander stood there absent- 
mindedly, he imagined himself 
declaiming before the Memorial-day 
audience. Some day, surely, he 
would not break down! What if 
this should be the happy time! 

But it was the new piece, now, 
that he was murmuring to himself, 
and before he realized what he was 
doing, he had repeated it word for 
word; and that marvelous memory 
of his shut on the new treasure like 
a steel trap. 

**T guess I won’t wait any 
longer,’”’ he said to Mrs. Orville, 
as he went down-stairs. ‘“‘ The 


a gallop of frightened syllables ‘‘in dreadful | It was a simple, decorous, very genuine observ- | ‘‘ Not an oration,’’ he explained, hastily ; ‘‘just | teacher just wanted to make sure that Sam was 


race, pursuers and pursued,’’ and as soon as | ance of a public sacrifice that still thrilled the|a piece.’? And pitying him, she gave her | all right.’ 
the other scholars began to giggle he invariably | imagination, and of personal griefs that did not | consent. He was ready to rehearse the next 
broke down. It was no comfort to be told | grow less with time. 
that Daniel Webster, too, broke down at first. 
Daniel did not keep it up, and Leander did. tious. Not satisfied with preparing songs and 

On Memorial day the best speakers of the | declamations for the thirtieth, she flattered | 
little school were wont to declaim patriotic | Samuel Orville into the belief that he could | 


selections before the general public. 


field, Missouri. 


A week before the thirtieth the teacher began | humbly. 
The exer- | deliver an original oration. He had never | to worry a little over Sam Orville’s oration. It | get scared again,’’ and he stumbled down the 


**She needn’t worry about Sam!’’ exclaimed 
day, and as usual went through the private | the mother, with due pride; and she added, 
But this year the schoolmistress was ambi- | drill without the mistake of a syllable. The | kindly, ‘‘I hear they’re going to let you speak, 
piece was about Zagonyi’s charge at Spring- | too, Leander.’’ 

‘*Oh, not an oration,’’ said the Beverley boy, 


‘Just a piece. That is, if I don’t 


cises were usually held under the maple-trees | written a speech, but had declaimed on| was not yet written, and Sam was known to | steps, with his foolish, useless smile. 
in front of the Orville house, Mr. Orville being | Memorial day for three years running, and | learna piece very slowly, in spitaof his renown 


the postmaster and first selectman. In the fore-| was indeed easily persuaded that an oration|as a speaker. In vain she asked him about 
noon the children marched behind the veterans | lay well within the limit of his powers. 
to the graveyard, carrying purple and white 
lilacs, syringas, and violets tied up in tight|and Leander Beverley, ‘‘if you’re used to 


**Tt’s nothing,’’ he remarked to a ring of girls | and put her off. 





In fact, he had no line of thought, and he | gathered: 





It was the afternoon of Memorial day. 
his line of thought. He smiled expansively | Beneath the maples in front of the Orville 
house the better portion of the little town was 


the school children in front, then 


little bunches. They stood awestricken while | speaking. All you’ve got to do is to write it, | paced back and forth for hours in his father’s | their parents and the general public, and in the 
the tiny flags were stuck in place, and then | and then rise to the occasion.’? Samuel was | barn, looking for one. He had some patent- | rear, in the coolest shade, the veterans, in full 


timidly laid their flowers on the graves. 
There were more flags than veterans now. 


excitement in advance. After this 


There were three days left. He began to be | 


interlude 


sixteen. . | leather shoes for the great occasion, and some | Grand Army uniform. The declaimers occupied 
sal Leander listened with downcast eyes. The | link cuffs, but a line of thought was a different | a bench by themselves, with the schoolmistress 
The task of the ladies’ Relief Corps, in pro-| war was a passion with him. He could tell | matter. 
viding cold lunch and coffee in the schoolhouse, | the date of every great battle; he knew the 
was not arduous, although it furnished much 


at one end and the minister at the other. 
Samuel Orville was easily the star. He wore 

‘‘History of the 27th Regiment Massachusetts | tempted. Among his books there was a new | his patent-leather shoes and his link cuffs, and 

Volunteers’’—his uncle’s regiment—from cover | Speaker, containing a fascinating Memorial-day | some lilies of the valley in his buttonhole. But 


the veterans straggled down-hill to the Orville | to cover; but no teacher had ever risked | address. This is not a pleasant part of the | he was not, in truth, a very happy boy. 


house, shook hands with their fellow citizens, | marring the Memorial-day program by asking | story, and it can be told briefly. Sam mem- To say nothing of an uneasy conscience, he 


took the reserved chairs beneath the shade of | Leander Beverley to declaim. 
the maples, and then the school children’s 


performance closed the exercises of 


Nevertheless he found himself stopping after | teacher. 
school to ask his teacher if he might not try. | 





the day. 





| orized that speech, and wrote off a copy for the | was tortured by the fear that he should forget 
his speech. 
She had already prepared the program: a| graph would go from him utterly; and as he 


Every few minutes the first para- 
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sat there now, apparently listening to girl 
declaimer number two and ostentatiously fan- 
ning girl declaimer number three, he was really 
playing hopeless blind man’s buff with that 
opening sentence: ‘‘Seldom, if ever, have I 
enjoyed a moment of more exquisite felicity 
than this.’’ 

Girl declaimer number two ceased. There 
was generous applause. Girl number three 
began. ‘There remained only Leander Beverley 
and the cornet solo before his own turn. How 
did his speech begin? He mopped his face and 
fanned himself and tried to look careless. But 
how did it begin? The teacher held his copy 
of the piece. She had not heard him rehearse 
it, and wished to be ready to prompt him. 
And she was at the farther end of the bench. 

Ah! Samuel drew a long, relieved breath. 
He would slip into the house while Leander 
was declaiming ‘‘Zagonyi’s Charge,’’ and look 
at that Speaker once more in his own room. 
When he heard the cornet he could slip back 
again. And so when the minister announced, 
‘* A declamation by Leander Beverley,’’ Samuel 
stepped quietly out of sight and darted anx- 
iously up-stairs. 

The teacher did not dare watch Leander as 
he made his bow. It was too ridiculous. She 
stared at the ground, and awaited the opening 
sentence of ‘‘Zagonyi’s Charge.’’ But to her 
astonishment Leander was remarking to the 
audience : 

‘Seldom, if ever, have I enjoyed a moment of 
more exquisite felicity than this.’’ 

He did not look felicitous. He looked as if 
he were going to be hanged, and was making a 
farewell speech from the scaffold. But his 
voice, for once, was steady, and 
he drove it home. The children 
stopped giggling and admired. 
Leander’s father and mother 
smiled as if he did this sort 
of thing every day. The 
veterans pricked up their 
ears, and the boy 
swept on from climax 
to climax with a pas- 
sionate, untutored force , 
that surprised and cap- 
tivated the audience. 

Everybody cheered as Le- 
ander sat down. The 
minister shook hands with 
him. 

The cornet solo struck up, 
and then appeared Samuel 
Orville in the front door- 
way, smiling to his 
friends, touching his 
forehead gracefully with 
his handkerchief, and 
glancing downward care- 
lessly at his patent- 
leather shoes. 

This was the prize boy, 
after all. No one could 
have doubted it as the 
minister introduced him: 
** An original oration’ — 
there was flattery in every 
syllable—“ by our young 
friend, Samuel Orville.’’ 

Sam bowed to right 
and left. 

“Seldom, if ever,’’ he 
began, ‘“‘have I enjoyed a moment of more 
exquisite felicity than this.’’ 

The teacher, who had just unrolled his manu- 
script to follow him, looked up with a sudden 
flush. ‘The minister’s bland smile stiffened on 
his lips, as Sam repeated, word for word, the 
speech which the audience had just honored 
with their applause. 

The teacher fanned herself faster and faster. 
Sam told that funny story, but this time it did 
not seem so very funny, after all. People began 
to whisper. Sam touched upon the death of 
the drummer boy far more pathetically than 
Leander, but even the veterans had begun to 
nudge one another and laugh. 

They leaned forward to watch Leander 
Beverley. But Leander had retreated, during 
the cornet solo, to the outskirts of the crowd. 

‘* He’s speakin’ the Beverley boy’s piece,’’ 
some one explained to a deaf woman, in one of 
Sam’s tremolo passages. The orator heard it, 
but he hardened his heart. 

And then, just then, as Sam opened his 
mouth wide to describe the grand review of 
troops in Washington at the close of the war, 
he caught sight of Leander. The Beverley boy 
was leaning against one of the maples, eying 
the orator of the day with a foolish, pitying, 
horror-stricken smile. He had never really 
liked Sam Orville, but he had not dreamed that 
Sam could do anything so bad as this. 

That look punctured Samuel’s tire. He 
paused, open-mouthed. The expected word 
did not come, although the expected gesture was 
completed according to program. The orator 
glanced appealingly toward the teacher. But 
her angry fingers had twisted the manuscript 
into a mere string of paper; her stern con- 
science rejoiced in his punishment. 

Sam turned helplessly to the minister; but 
the minister looked as if he were trying to 
recall the number of a hymn. Everything was 
very still for a moment, so still that the bobo- 
links in the meadow across the road sounded 
disrespectfully loud. Then Samuel Orville 





HE HAD "““NUSSED MARSE MAJOR." 
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bowed and sat down. The minister rose 
solemnly and pronounced the benediction. 

Then, as the meeting broke up, the people, 
moving away, began to talk; but nobody talked 
to Sam Orville. The little boys looked at him 
and snickered ; the big girls looked at him with 
haughty, sneering smiles. Near him, under 
the maple, Leander Beverley held court, crimson 
and perspiring with embarrassment, grinning 
dumbly at the people who were gathering to 
shake his hand. 

Sam Orville, with flaming cheeks, marched 
by this congratulating group, and ran round 





the house and into the barn. He flung himself 
down on the hay, and there he wept bitterly, 
and stayed until long after supper-time. When 
at last, hungry and penitent, Sam went into 
the house, neither his father nor his mother 
spoke of his disgrace. Never afterward did 
they refer to it in any way, nor in his hearing 
did any one else in the village. It was a long 
time, though, before Sam felt free to go about 
with the boys and girls in whose eyes he had 
once been the brilliant hero, and never again 
was he petted by the girls and never again did 
he pet himself. 














HE herd of towheads at grass in the 
river-bottom, like the bottom itself, had 
come originally from the hill country. 
The hill country was populous, and whoever 
of the small farmers there had a mule colt to 
spare brought it at weaning-time down to The 
Mouth, and most commonly traded out the price 
of it at the store. The price was uniformly 





twenty-five dollars. Major Broadley owned 
the store and some hundred 
4 acres of river-bottom grass. 














Thus a double profit was 
certain. The towheads, 
which often came to him 
shrunken and _starveling 
atomies, mainly four 
twinkling legs, and a 
head and tail clotted 
with cockle-burs, 
although they 
never grew tall or 
very handsome, did 
develop into wiry 
and lusty beasts, 
worth seventy-five dol- 
lars at two years old, or 
a hundred or more at 
yy > three, when they were 
} fit for breaking. ° 
They were of nearly 
= — all colors,—there was 
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to some restless one, now neighing shrilly a 
general advance. To shift pasture it was only 
necessary to bridle her and lead the way—the 
towheads came after, galloping. She often took 
some of the big fellows to market in the city, 
forty miles away. 

Sometimes on these expeditions Major Broad- 
ley rode her; oftener he led her, the towheads 
following in a tumbling column at her heels. 
It was a great treat to the Broadley boys, Jack 
and Denny, to be taken along. Denny, the 
younger, rode ahead with the major, while 
Jack had for company black Uncle Tram. 

Still, Jack was not the least bit jealous, not 
even when, as now and then happened, Denny 
mounted ’Tilda in the edge of the city, and 
rode her to the public square. 

Jack loved his father dearly, but Uncle Tram 
was his chum. No boy ever had a better one. 
Uncle Tram knew so many things—all the 
tales about Brer Rabbit, and how the Skinny 
Man caught the wind, and the story of the 
bullfrog that got the sheep’s wool for teaching 
it to sing. The wild things, birds and beasts 
and fishes, had no secrets from him. 

But he was chary, almost churlish, as to 
teaching Jack woodcraft, saying gruffly: 

‘*Humph! You better had spen’ yo’ time 
larnin’ in dem dar books. Bimeby you ha’ter 
w’ar Marse Major’s shoes, same like he w’arin’ 
ole marster’s now. Den s’posin’ you don’t 






‘TILDA WAS GOING HOTFOOT AFTER THE OUTLAW. 


even now and then a black,—but blurred and 
muddy, or rusty, whatever the hue. 

The most of them had wiry, dead-looking 
manes and tails, sun-bleached to a sort of 
grayish, yellowy white—whence the name, 
towheads. 

’Tilda, the bell-mare, ruled over them with 
severe, although kindly disdain. Had she not 
earlier been herd-queen in a splendid blue- 
grass pasture, inland and upland from The 
Mouth ? 

Lacking her, in buying towheads Major 
Broadley would have bought trouble. Every 
manner of mule looks on fences as things made 
to be thrown down or jumped over. Beyond 
all that, every towhead learns to jump as soon 
as it is steady on its legs, to say nothing of 
inheriting the rambling instinct of a starved 
and breachy ancestry. 

But it is another part of mule nature to be 
slavishly, snobbishly devoted to anything of 
horse kind that suffers its presence. 

Tilda was an excellent stepmother, not over- 
fond, but generally just. She ruled and led her 
big family handsomely, now whinnying a recall 








know whut you oughter, dem town men’s gwine 
cheat you outen yo’ eye-teef.’’ 

He loved to tell Jack of the old times, when 
he had ‘‘nussed Marse Major,’’ a baby in arms, 
or guarded and guided him, a sturdy, wilful 
little lad, through all manner of plantation 
pitfalls. 

The chronicle ran on to days when Marse 
Major, in well-grown and hardy youth, had 
taken droves of mules or horses to the far 
South. Tram had been head drover, with 
the bell-mare of each drove his special charge. 
It was the post of danger—the horse-thieves 
who sometimes attacked them upon the lonelier 
trails always tried to run off with the bell, 
knowing that wheresoever it went the drove 
would stampede and follow, do what the drovers 
might. 

Thus Tram had had more than one ride for 
life, and once had actually run a brave black 
mare until she fell in her tracks, then stood 
by her until, in spite of the whooping, yelling 
cutthroats, the drove came charging on the 
trail of its lost leader. 

‘*My! I’d love to ride that way, just once!’’ 














Jack said, one autumn afternoon, as Tram 
finished the story for the hundredth time. They 
stood in the edge of the bottom, at the foot of 
a big scaly-bark hickory, whose roots ran down 
the river bank into the lapping water. 

Tram smiled whimsically., ‘*Son, you won’t 
nebber git de chance,’’ he said, ‘‘an’ I’m glad 
ob it. ’Tain’t no mo’ big hawse-stealin’ dese 
days. ’Sides dat, Marse Major don’t keep but 
de one bell since he been a-wastin’ good grass 
on dese yere towheads. And ’Tildy is too smart 
ter run herse’f down fer anything.’’ 

**She’d run for me—if I asked her,’’ Jack 
said, confidently. Then he began to whistle 
and call, ‘“‘ Cope, ’Tildy! Cope! Cope! Co-ope!’’ 

It was pretty to see the big, handsome brown 
creature, at the farther side of the pasture, 
fling her head up, the mouth dropping tender, 
newly cropped grass. Then, with a low, 
merry ‘‘whicker,’’ come lunging, breaking from 
a quick walk to a trot, from trot to gallop, 
from gallop to dead, hard, full run. Jack kept 
up the whistling raggedly. 

Tram shook his head. ‘‘ Better not fool 
*Tildy!”’ hesaid. ‘‘She mought reccommember 
hit some odder time when you want her bad— 
an’ run de yother way.’’ 

** Ain’t going tofoolher. I’ve got a pocketful 
of salt, and an apple—one I thought I’d eat, 
or give you,’’ Jack said, bracing himself to 
meet ’ Tilda’s rush. 

She was less than fifty yards away, and coming 
full tilt. Suddenly she checked, slowed down 
to a walk, then brought up standing, lifted her 
nose, opened her mouth, and neighed long and 
shrilly. 

Jack wheeled about, asking in amaze, ‘‘Why, 
where is the other horse ?’’ 

Before Tram could answer there came a 
second neigh, shriller than ’Tilda’s, also more 
joyous, but so faint and far off it must have 
come from across the river. 

‘**Now what can that mean? Somebody 
horseback over in Owl Holler?’”’ Jack asked, 
still amazed. ‘‘Nobody lives there, and there 
isn’t a road within a mile of it. It must bea 
stray has fallen in there—nothing but a goat 
could ever walk down those steep hillsides.’’ 

**Don’t you be too sho’ !’’ Tram said, oracu- 
larly. ‘“‘Dat ain’t no stray. Listen at it— 
nickerin’ agin from de ve’y same place. Er 
loose hawse would be runnin’ toward company 
as soon as he knowed about it.’’ 

“We'll find ont about him to-morrow, eh, 
*Tildy ?’’ Jack said, giving the mare a bite of 
apple. 

She had neighed again to the outlander across 
the stream, but evidently dismissed him from 
consideration after she got a taste of the salt. 
The towheads, crowding after her, also an- 
swered the outlander with comic brays and 
heehaws, but wound up in such a rush for 
salt that they forgot everything else. 

Jack laughed to see ’Tilda ‘‘bat’’ her ears 
and lash out at the big fellows who tried to 
oust her, all the while giving way to her special 
favorites, two scraggly sorrels, which had the 
further distinction of being twins, and the 
ugliest creatures in all that breadth of grass. 

“Yes, we’ll find out to-morrow,’’ Jack re- 
peated, stroking ’Tilda’s neck. ‘‘It’s Sunday, 
—father and mother are going to church,—and 
the river won’t swim you and Tiger-mule in 
but two or three places. What do you say, 
Une’ Tram? Isn’t that better than rowing over 
in the canoe?’’ 

**T’ll tell you in de mawnin’,’’ Tram said, 
with a grin. ‘‘Now let us go “long an’ see 
whut’s in my fish-trap.’’ 

‘*Can’t! There’s the horn! Three times! 
What can be the matter?’’ Jack said, as he 
caught three quick blasts of a conch-shell. 
“‘That’s Denny blowing it—but he wouldn’t 
dare, just to fool us,’’ he added, as they raced 
across the grass toward the bars. 

Tram nodded. ‘‘Listen! Dar’s Marse Major 
hollerin’, ‘Come in! Come in!’ ’”’ 

The Mouth lay upon a broad tongue of land 
between the navigable river and a smaller 
winding one, draining from the hill country. 
The little river had set shoals in the big one, 
as it had also helped to build a V-shaped alluvial 
plain round a backbone of rock. The Broadley 
house and store stood almost on the tip of the 
V, close to where the waters met, but well 
above flood level. 

The main-travelled road to it led through 
the valley of the little river, but by ford or ferry, 
according to season, you struck into the turn- 
pike, which, after skirting the opposite bank of 
the big river for thirty miles, climbed abruptly 
up-hill, and went on cross country to avoid 
Owl Hollow and the sheer high bluffs it cleft. 

They were gray limestone bluffs, scarped and 
craggy, yet so like a wall that nothing without 
wings could go up or down them. Here and 
there adventurous vines and still more adven- 
turous saplings had rooted themselves in earth- 
filled clefts, and throve lustily in sunshine, 
tempered with river mist. Maidenhair ferns 
also grew rankly, springing in fairy hedges 
from horizontal crevices, or making green, lacy 
cascades where the root-hold was irregular. 

The Hollow began a mile back from the-edge 
of the water, as a narrow, abruptchasm. Even 
at the river it was hardly a stone’s throw across. 
The sides were still precipitous, but held earth 
enough for trees to grow. They were stunted 
and starveling beside the giants .pringing from 
the rocky floor below. There oaks, hickories, 
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tulip poplars and wild cherries raised majestic 
columns to support a fretted green roof a 
hundred feet in air. 

The Hollow was so dark, even at midday, 
that owls harbored in it constantly, nesting 
there year after year. They were hardly ever 
molested—the place was so nearly inaccessible 
except from the river side. Two or three 
times a year Tram and the Broadley boys rowed 
across to explore it; in the 
spring for lady’s-slippers, 
which flourished there as 











into the water. The next thing was to find 
where they came out. 

“I know! That was he over in the Hollow!’’ 
Jack cried, jumping up and down. 

When he had told what he knew the others 
agreed. Dawkins had, no doubt, swum into 
the Hollow, and lain hidden there until he came 
out to plunder Major Broadley. He had pulled 
down the fence to get into the pasture, but had 





There lay chances of heavy loss, to say nothing 
of possible danger. And if the towheads could 
follow, his father would know it as well as 
Tram. But the chance to bring back ’Tilda 
outweighed all that. 

Jack wheeled about, saying to Tram over his 
shoulder, ‘‘ Yes, they shall have it,’’ and ran 
to the stables. They must ride mules; horses 
might bewilder the towheads. In a wink he 
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the crow flies, due south. Dawkins must have 
known the lay of the land, if they were truly 
on his trail. He must be making for the old 
furnace tract. The coalings there were so 
matted and tangled with new growth he could 
hide in them as long as he chose. 

Hour after hour the towheads kept at it. 
Two or three fell out, straggling seriously. Some 
of the others halted to browse a bit, but after 

a few nips galloped back to 
the ranks. 
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for wild raspberries, in the 
fall for hickory nuts. 

The Hollow lay diago- 
nally up-stream from the 
ford and ferry landing; thus 
the mouth of it was nearly 
abreast of the big scaly-bark 
tree in the bottom. Tram 
looked doubtfully across to 
its dark depths as he hurried 
homeward. He had some- 
how got it into his head that 
the horse neighing there had 
something to do with the 
sudden summons. 

Major Broadley stood upon 
the steps of the store porch, 
with Denny at his elbow, 
conch-shell still in hand, 
and half a dozen mounted 
men in the road before him. 

Tram knew the foremost { 
horseman for a_ sheriff’s 
deputy. It was no surprise 
to hear that he was there 
with a posse, hot on the 
trail of an escaped convict. 
Dawkins, the convict, was 
a desperate man, a known | 
horse-thief, a suspected 
murderer, sentenced cumu- 
latively to practically life 
imprisonment. He had made 
good his boast that bars could 
not hold him by breaking out 
three times, stealing a fleet 
horse, and by help of it, 
getting away. 

This time, oddly enough, 
he had chosen to stay afoot, 
and instead of going straight 
away, to lurk and loiter in 
circles through the country- 
side. His trail had been 
followed to a point some 
five miles from The Mouth. 
There it had vanished utter- 
ly. It was in hope of 
striking it again that Major 
Broadley had called in every- 
body, from far fields or near. 

But nobody, it turned out, 
had seen any stranger, much 
less one tall and grim and 
evil-eyed, halting slightly in 
his gait. Neither the wood- 
choppers, the out-plowmen, 
breaking land for next year’s 
corn, nor Uncle Peter, who 
watched the corn-fields and 
the fattening hogs, could tell 
anything. 

At first Jack had looked 
significantly at Tram, his 
mind running quickly to the 
neighing in the Hollow, but 
when he heard that the 
criminal was afoot he said nothing. Tram 
was likewise silent, although his face was 
troubled. 

After the stir and hubbub had somewhat 
abated, he edged in to Major Broadley, plucked 
his sleeve and said, very low: 

“I’m gwine ter lock ’Tildy in her stable 
an’ tie my Watch outside de do’. Dat dawg 
ain’t so mighty big, but his bark is. Sho’ as 
I hears it I’ll go dar a-gilpin’.’’ 

Tram meant what he said. How was he to 
know the night would be so full of noise and 
stirring that dogs everywhere would bark all 
through it? 

The posse stopped, first for supper, then to let 

two scouts catch up, then for the moon to rise. 
It was well past midnight before the men clat- 
tered off. 
Tram fell heavily asleep with the hoof-beats 
in his ears, Jack, more wakeful, heard Watch 
bark loudly, then whine, at about the second 
chicken -crow. 

He started up, but found his mother in the 
doorway, saying, “Go to sleep, my son! I 
bre iy have you hurt for every hoof on the 
place,’? 

About daybreak there was a great knocking 
on the door outside, with Tram calling through 
it: “Wake up, Marse Major! Wakeup! Watch 
is done dead an’ ’Tildy is done gone !’’ 

Breaking through Tram’s calls, there came 
a hoarse hail. Very shortly Major Broadley 
knew that Gunfire, the best horse in all the 
countryside, had been stolen from the Peyton 
place, eight miles away. The stealing had 
been done the afternoon before. Young Frank 
Peyton had turned the horse out at noon, and 
missed him at dusk. With his brother Ted 
he had trailed the thief to the river bank a 
little above the ferry. There the tracks went 
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OLDIER dead, soldier dead, 

Do you wake and know the hour 
When the children two and two— 
Rosy flag and rosy flower — 

Stir the grave grass with their 
marching overhead? 

Do you quicken to no sigh, 

Does no smallest piercing cry 

Break the silence where you lie, 
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Soldier dead ? 


ONCE we left our books and play, 

Once we came with running feet, 

When we heard the stirring drum, 

Heard the soldiers in the street, 

When we pushed between the knees 
along the line, 

When we saw the jackets blue, 

Heard the fifer fifing true, 

Then we wished that we were you, 


Brave and fine. 


OW we think how still you lie, 
And how low your grassy tents, 
Think how chill the graveyard air, 
And how cold the monuments; 
So we know you must be glad to have 
us come, 
Glad of blossoms that we spill, 
Glad of banners bright and still, 
Of the fifer fifing shrill, 


And the drum. 
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SAILOR dead, sailor dead, 


$ From the pastures that you knew, 


Where the upland plover pipes, 


From the woodlands where they grew, 
Here are garlands we have gathered, 


white and red, 
And we cast them on the waves 
From the shore your valor saves, 


For we do not know your graves, 


Sailor dead. 
SAILOR dead, soldier dead, 


S Though our thoughts are little worth, 


Yet our thinking comes to this, 
Only you of all the earth 


Know the wonder that is hid from 


such as we, 


Why we draw the quickened breath, 


Why we pant for soldier death 


When the trumpet cries and saith, 


“Follow me!” 


NJOW the files of veterans go, 


f= Now the crowds and music pass, 


Will you whisper to us true, 


Whisper through the leaning grass,— 
As we spell among the graves the 


thing you know? 


What we pant for you have found, 


Lying straightly underground, 
Without motion, without sound, 
All arow. 


UT we cannot hear it plain 
For the trumpet frets and cries, 


And we cannot see it clear 

For the banners blind our eyes, 

And the warm air stirs the bright 
boughs overhead, 

And we think perhaps we, too, 

Must come here to lie with you 


Ere we get the message true, 
Soldier dead. 
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put up the gap-and gone out by way of the 
bars. A double track ran from ’'Tilda’s empty 
stable, which stood midway the length of the 
bottom, to the field entrance. Beyond, the beaten 
clay highroad told no tales. 

**Dawkins must be going to start a ranch 
in Texas, running off with the best horse and 
mare in the county,’’ Frank Peyton said, 
smiling grimly. 

Major Broadley laughed, but shook his head. 
“No, he’s going to run for it. Not at first. 
I doubt if he goes faster than a fox-trot until 
he finds somebody after him. Then his game 
will be to run down the horse he rides, and 
drive the other ahead of him. When his horse 
is dead beat, so will be those chasing him, 
while the driven one will be comparatively 
fresh.’’ 

‘‘If only we had the least thing to show the 
way he went!’’ young Peyton said, regretfully, 
half an hour later, swinging to saddle at the 
major’s elbow. 

Tram looked up, but said nothing until the 
riders were out of ear-shot. Then he burst out: 
‘‘Man Jack, why, in de nation don’t Marse 
Major ax de towheads? Dey kin tell him whar 
ter go—and tell him fast.’’ 

‘*You mean they’d take ’Tilda’s track and 
keep it?’’ Jack said, his heart coming into his 
throat. 

Tram nodded. ‘‘I Sho’ly reckon dey would,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Anyways, ef dey was my towheads 
dey’d hab de chance ter try.’’ 

.‘*They shall have it,’’ Jack said, breathing 
hard. 

He knew the risk, the responsibility. Already 
the towheads ran restlessly about, braying dis- 
content If he turned them out they might 
seatter through three counties, go so far and 
wide there would be no finding them any more. 
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had Beck and Tiger saddled and outside the 
bars. Tram brought the shotguns. Dawkins, 
the posse said, was unarmed, except for a 
wicked knife. When they came up with him 
Tram meant to have the advantage on their 
side. 

His hands shook a little as he let down the 
bars. The towheads, huddled within, came 
through with a rush. For a minute they ran 
up and down, braying aloud. Then the twin 
sorrels put up their noses, sniffed hard, brayed 
plaintively, and set off at a quick walk down 
the road toward the ford which led across the 
smaller river to the hills. 

The others moved uncertainly back and forth 
for some minutes; then, as by one impulse, 
they streamed after the sorrels, who were 
splashing through the stream. 

Gaining the other bank, they struck into a 
gentle trot, although the way was up-hill. By 
the time they topped the crest the trotting was 
quicker. There, too, Gray Polly and Mousey 
Ann took the lead from them. The herd formed 
compactly behind, instinctively falling into 
whatever pace the leaders set. 

After a mile they left the road, a narrow 
mill-track, and plunged into an old field, then 
crossed a stretch of woods, whence they went 
into another road. Gray Polly and Mousey 
Ann led confidently, now and again making 


little whimpering brays, but keeping always at | 


a rapid trot. 

Presently they leaped a fence to cross plow- 
land. 
to see if the double track led there, but by the 
time he came up there was only the broad herd 
trail. It gave him confidence, although there 
was no sign of straggling or loitering. The 
towheads were certainly going their own gait 
with a free good-will. They went, almost as 
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Jack wished he might have looked ahead | 


The trail began to dip 
‘sharply. Tram _ plucked 
Jack’s sleeve, saying: 

“Son, git yo’ gun ready. 
We’s comin’ ter de creek, 
an’ dese yere towheads gwine 
be runnin’ soon. Maybe dey 
smells water, an’ maybe 
*Tildy.’’ 

‘“*Hey! Mousey Ann 
running!’’ Jack cried, his 
voice shaking. 

In a twinkling the tow- 
heads, fifty strong, were go- 
ing down, down, down, at a 
plunging gallop, ‘‘whicker- 
ing’’ in chorus as they went. 
And from below ’Tilda an- 
swered them in a long, eager, 
complaining whinny. 

Jack dropped the reins on 
Tiger’s neck, flung his gun 
to his shoulder, and shouted 
to Tram: 

‘*I see ’Tilda now—and 
Gunfire—and the man! He’s 
down—reckon we caught 
him napping.’’ 

“You found me nappin’ ? 
You ain’t caught me yet!’’ 
Dawkins shouted back in 
defiance, scrambling to his 
feet. 

The surging towheads were 
almost upon him. He drove 
them back a pace, whipped 
out his knife and made for 
’ Tilda, about whom rejoicing 
stepchildren clustered. He 
was beside himself at having 
taken her, and thus drawn 
the herd to follow on his 
trail. He must kill her. 
Then the towheads would 
stop and stray, and there 
would be nothing left that 
could live with Gunfire in 
the race ahead. With a furi- 
ous oath he struck at Mousey 
Ann, but missed her, then 
leaped sidewise toward the 
bell-mare. 

Jack, now within twenty 
yards, called loudly, finger 
on trigger : 

**Don’t you touch her— 
unless you want to die!’’ 

Jack was tall for his fif- 
teen years. Dawkins saw 
the black gun-muzzle, the 
white, set face and blazing 
eyes behind it, half-wheeled, 
and sprang as lightly as a 
panther to Gunfire’s back. 

He had stopped to rest in 
a little open glade beside a 
disused road. A _ prick of 
the knife point set Gunfire 
galloping down the road, 
| which followed the creek bed for several miles. 

The way was comparatively open except for 
drifts and fallen timber. 

Jack could never tell exactly how it happened 
that in less than three minutes he and his 
saddle were on ’Tilda’s back, and ’Tilda was 
going hotfoot after the outlaw. 

Gunfire was the better horse and in harder 
condition, but Jack knew well that after a little 
the weight he carried would tell. Yet for the 
first two miles Gunfire a little more than held 
| his lead. But when the road led up-hill the 
mare gained on him-so fast that Jack knew 
they would come up with him not far beyond 
| the top. 

At first the lad had been awed—tremulous 
inside, although his hand was as steady, his 
seat as light as ever they had been in a fox- 
hunt. 

But as the chase went on there grew in 
him a wild joy in it. He lost all sense of 
time or danger or distance—of everything, 
indeed, but the flying figure before him, the 
freshening south wind singing in his ears. 

Presently there crept in a fond exultation. 
*Tilda was doing her best for him with a free 
heart. Two light flicks with his riding-switch 
had set her off. A word, a whistle, a cheery 
call had kept her going to match the merry 
| wind. 

The end of it all did not concern him. He 
meant to follow Dawkins until something 
happened. 

All at once he thought of Tram and the tow- 
| heads, and laughed aloud. Tram must be 
having such trouble keeping them well bunched 
back there on the trail. Gunfire and ’Tilda 
had left them out of sight and hearing. The 
two horses ran less than a hundred yards apart, 
with Gunfire plainly blown. He could never 
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run through the mucky greenbrier country 
lying on the hilltop. 

Now they were less than fifty yards apart, 
both going laggardly over flat ground. The 
road ran straight enough, but after a little bent 
at a right angle. 

As they came toward the angle Dawkins 
pulled up short, leaped down, flung himself 
flat and rolled swiftly out of sight among the 
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dense brier thickets, just in time to escape fall- 
ing into the hands of Major Broadley and the 
sheriff, who came round the angle from the 
opposite way. 

Jack got a fine scolding, although Major 
Broadley was secretly proud of his exploit. 
Dawkins was easily captured, hiding in the 
greenbriers. And the towheads all followed 
Tilda home. 
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O each human 
being there be- 
longsa particular 
adjective; the one that involuntarily 
leaped to one’s lips at thought of 
Virginia Donaldson was ‘‘helpful.’’ 
Many girls of eighteen consider 
nothing but their own pleasure, 
but Virginia, apparently, was most 
thoughtful of others. Her own 
family knew, however, that it was 
only ‘‘apparently.’’ Old for her 
years, and the 
youngest pupil grad- 
uated from the high 
school two years be- 
fore, she had wished to go to 
college; but Ralph, the oldest 
young Donaldson, had gone 
instead, and she was somewhat 
impatiently awaiting her turn. 
Meanwhile, freed from the 
immediate necessity of study- 
ing, Virginia of course had to 
have something to occupy her 
time, for she was an extremely 
energetic young person, filled 
with youthful enthusiasm, and 
fond of work for its own sake. 

Therefore, when she found 
Mrs. Breen, the clergyman’s 
wife, struggling with the prob- 
lem of getting overgrown young 
Edward from long into short 
clothes, she offered to relieve 
the mother of the task. 

‘It tires me so,’’ Mrs. Breen 
had said, ‘‘to run the sewing- 
machine. Edward is simply 
bulging at every point from all 
his garments, and he’s so cross 
with his legs all tangled up in 
his long skirts that he doesn’t 
give me any time to sew.”’ 

‘*Are they cut out?’’ asked 
Virginia, pouncing on a basket 
of white cambriec pieces. ‘‘All 
basted, too? Then give them 
all to me, tell me what to do, 
and I’ll run home and stitch 
them on mother’s machine—I 
can really stitch quite beauti- 
fully.’’ 

Next, Virginia’s other neigh- 
bor, stout, unfashionable Mrs. 
Doty, was planning to do away 

“with the social indebtedness of 
a lifetime by giving a huge 
reception. Clad in a wrapper, she was spread- 
ing a rug on her big side porch when Virginia 
spied her. 

‘*Isn’t there something I can do to help 
you?”’ cried impulsive Virginia, who, on her 
own side of the fence, was gathering great 
bunches of late June roses. ‘‘Don’t you want 
some flowers ?”” 

‘*For merey’s sake, no!’’ responded Mrs. 
Doty, irritably. ‘‘Every last person that raises 
flowers has sent me roses, till there’s baskets 
of ’em all over my kitchen floor. I fall over 
one every time I start for the pantry. Folks 
might know I haven’t time to fool with flowers, 
nor half enough vases to put them in.’’ 

‘*Then wouldn’t you,’’ said Virginia, over- 
looking the slight to her first offer, ‘‘like me to 
come over and arrange them for you? I’ll bring 
over plenty of vases to hold them. I’d love to 
do it.’’ 

‘‘Well, I’d love to have you. I suppose 
they’ll have to be taken care of somehow. Do 
anything you like with them, but for goodness’ 
sake keep them from under my feet !’’ 

Through Virginia’s industry Mrs. Doty’s 
house, with its massive plush-covered chairs, 
its heavily mottled marble mantels and its 
gorgeous carpets, was speedily transformed into 
a bower of roses. Mrs. Doty was frankly 
delighted. 

‘*Well, well,’’ she exclaimed, bringing from 
the kitchen an aroma of salad dressing and 
celery, ‘‘if this isn’t pretty! I wouldn’t have 
known the place. Why, I couldn’t have fixed 
it up like this in a thousand years!’’ 

This was only the beginning. Wherever 
there was a gap of any kind, there was 
Virginia, ready to fill it. She was as versatile 
as she was willing. Whatever she lacked in 
skill she atoned for in energy, and she made 
surprisingly few mistakes. 

She stayed with infants while their mothers 
went to afternoon parties; she catalogued Mrs. 
Price’s extensive library; she even spent hours 
washing dishes at church sociables. Her always 
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cheerfully given services 
were in great demand, 
she gradually gained a 
reputation for being a marvelously 
helpful and obliging young person, 
and soon all her days were full. 

All this, of course, was delightful ; 
but there was another side to the 
story—the Donaldson side. While 
Virginia was in school Mrs. Donald- 
son had made few demands on her 
studious daughter’s time; but, with 
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her school-days over, Virginia seemed far busier 
than she had been before—not with her own 
concerns, but with those of every one else. 
The industrious girl did not have time to sew 
on her own buttons. 

The Donaldsons were not poor. They kept 
one servant, sometimes two, but these were 
not always competent. There were three little 
children, two half-grown boys and an invalid 
grandmother to be looked after, and all Vir- 
ginia’s buttons besides, and the entire burden 
fell on Mrs. Donaldson’s shoulders. 

She sometimes found the burden pretty heavy. 
There was the day, for instance, when fifteen- 
year-old Philip, with an ulcerated tooth, was 
crosser than the proverbial bear, and when Mr. 
Donaldson, in bed with quinsy, was hardly 
more amiable. 

Mrs. Donaldson, with a steaming poultice in 
one hand and a bag of crushed ice in the other, 
met Virginia, dressed for the street, on the 
landing of the front stairs. 

“O Virginia,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘must you go 
out so early? I was just going to ask you to 
fix grandma’s breakfast tray, for Hannah has 
one of her dreadful sick-headaches, and this is 
the fourteenth poultice I’ve made since supper- 
time last night.’’ 

“Oh, I’m sorry,”’ said Virginia, stooping 
gracefully to kiss the crimson spot on Mrs. 
Donaldson’s cheek, ‘‘ but 1 promised Mary 
Nelson I’d take her music classes to-day ,—just 
the smallest pupils, you know,—so she could 
go to her brother’s wedding without losing her 
pay for the lessons. I’m ten minutes late now. 
I’m awfully sorry, but — 

**Oh, well, I’ll manage somehow,’’ said Mrs. 
Donaldson. ‘‘ Mary certainly needs her money, 
and it’s good of you to help her.’’ 

Another time Virginia’s father, whose eyes 
were defective, asked her to hunt up something 
for him in the encyclopedia. Virginia, having 
promised to help old Mrs. Merryweather hull 
strawberries for her annual jam, had transferred 
the task to little Grace, who hunted up the 
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wrong William Smith, to the subsequent embar- 
rassment of Mr. Donaldson. 

But neither these incidents, nor many others 
like them, troubled happy Virginia. Always 
sweet-tempered, and apparently filled with mild 
contrition at having no time to devote to her 
own family, she was nevertheless deaf to all 
Donaldson entreaties, putting them aside lightly, 
gently, but always effectually. She was by 
this time convinced of her usefulness to the 
community. She wondered sometimes how her 
townspeople had managed to exist while wait- 
ing for her to finish school. 

It was Max Blaisdell who, in a roundabout 
fashion, brought Virginia to a different way 
of thinking, although Max himself never sus- 
pected that the Donaldsons had any reason to 
be grateful to him. 

It happened this way. Mrs. Turner, an 
ambitious lady of small means, was giving an 
evening party. Virginia was too young to be 
invited, but Mrs. Turner had eagerly accepted 
the girl’s offer to decorate the great, empty 
dining-room 

It was autumn. All the gardens were full of 
pink and white asters, and Mrs. Blaisdell, 
who lived next door to Mrs. Turner, and who 
was indebted to Virginia for many favors, had 
offered the girl the use of her automobile for 
the forenoon. Mrs. Blaisdell 
had intended to run it, but 
when the day came she re- 
membered a forgotten appoint- 
ment with her dentist, so her 
husband’s younger brother, 
Max, a somewhat reckless 
youth of nineteen, was depu- 
ted to take her place. Vir- 
ginia, knowing that Max 
frequently escorted his young 
sister-in-law about town in 
the runabout, felt no mis- 
givings when he explained 
that he was Mrs. Blaisdell’s 

substitute. 

‘*First of all,’’ said Vir- 
ginia, seating herself beside 
Max, “‘we’ll have to go all 

over town to borrow jar- 
dini@res and vases. 
This is the loveliest 
and most delightfully 
sociable place in the 
world, I believe. 
When anybody enter- 
tains, everybody else 
comes to the rescue 
with everything she 
owns. 

‘*Why,’’ she went 
on, enthusiastically, 
**T shouldn’t beafraid 
to give a party if I 
hadn’t anything but 
a barn and two tea- 
spoons! Your friends 
just thrust their be- 
longings upon you. 
Stop first at Mrs. 
Brown’s, please. 
I’m to have all the 
asters in the garden ; 
you’ll have to help 
pick them.’’ 

**T don’t see,’’ said 
Max, stopping neatly at the curb, ‘‘how this 
town could possibly get along without you.’’ 

“Tt couldn’t,’? said Virginia, more than 
half-believing it. ‘‘But how nicely you stopped 
then—just in the right spot!’’ 

“Yes,’’ said Max, with the vanity of nine- 
teen, ‘‘I always stop in just the right spot. I 
can beat my brother all hollow running this 
automobile. Jack always makes her plod along 
just as our old gray nag used to do—afraid of 
wearing out the tires, I guess. You should see 
him potter round the corners. When I turn 
one I do it in style.’’ 

Virginia did not doubt it. The two young 
people visited various other gardens for autumn 
flowers, and stopped at several houses for dishes 
to put them in. The runabout was a small 
affair, with seating capacity for four persons. 
The front seat was wide and comfortable. 
Max, perched on the extreme edge, occupied 
the middle of it. 

Behind him, at both sides and at his feet 
were pink and white asters, cut with long 
stems, and standing upright in baskets and 
large jardiniéres. 

“You look,’’ said Virginia, teasingly, ‘‘just 
like a cherub on a valentine. From the side- 
walk your head is all that shows. I sha’n’t 
be half so picturesque, surrounded by vases 
and pickle-jars.’’ 

Max responded with a good- natured grin, 
and Virginia climbed in. The back seat. was 
merely a narrow shelf, with a slender rail as a 
foot-rest; but by hooking one elbow over the 
back of the seat, Virginia felt tolerably secure. 
Beside her was a basket filled with jars; her 
left arm was clasped tightly about Mrs. Price’s 
handsomest cut-glass vase. 

“*T love this vase,’’ confided Virginia. ‘‘It’s 
the only one in town that is tall enough, so it 
goes to all the parties. I should hate to have 
anything happen to it. It cost a lot.’’ 

“It’s a beauty,’’ said Max. ‘‘Hold tight, 
now. This street’s slightly down-hill all the 
way, and there’s a sharp turn at Cedar Street. 
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Quite a trick to make it, but I can do it up 
brown. There! Isn’t this great ?’’ 

Virginia was not quite sure. Loose strands 
of hair streamed at each side of her face, and 
her hat, foreed forward by the rush of their 
progress against the wind, rested on the bridge 
of her nose. She had no thought of danger, 
but she could not help wondering how Max, 
going at such speed, was to make the turn at 
Cedar Street. 

As a matter of fact, he did not make it. 
Instead, the lever, clogged with pink and white 
asters, balked at the critical moment, and the 
machine swept on down the avenue. It was 
literally down, for the avenue dropped for two 
long blocks abruptly down a steep hill. 

Nor was this the worst. Directly in the 
middle of the road, at the bottom of the decliv- 
ity, stood a bronze statue of the town’s patron 
saint. Virginia’s one horrified glance over 
Max’s shoulder showed her that the machine 
was headed directly for the statue. 

As they rushed downward over the loose 
stones, jardiniéres, vases and flowers bounced 
out, strewing the road behind them with bits 
of broken crockery and scattered blossoms. 
Virginia, clutching Mrs. Price’s cut-glass vase 
to her bosom, closed her eyes and awaited the 
crash. The machine, giving forth a sharp, 
metallic screech, swerved suddenly, barely 
grazed the corner of the stone pedestal, crashed 
through a light picket fence at the south side 
of the street, and landed upside down, with 
wheels still spinning, ten feet below the street 
level in the lower end of Mr. Black’s hillside 
garden. 

Fortunately this happened to be the spot used 
by Mr. Black’s gardener for the storing of all 
hedge clippings, dead leaves and other refuse 
from the garden. Max and Virginia landed on 
the sloping sides of the broad heap, and rolled 
with diminishing speed to the bottom. 

Presently Max sat up, and not quite believing 
his senses, found himself not only alive, but 
able to walk. Virginia, apparently, had not 
fared so well. Her eyes were closed, and from 
a multitude of scratches on her face and hands 
trickled tiny rivulets of blood; but the cut- 
glass vase, strangely enough, was still intact. 
Mr. Black’s man, who had seen the machine 
take its flying leap over the garden wall, arrived, 
puffing like a second automobile, just as trem- 
bling Max, horrified at Virginia’s plight, was 
wondering where to turn for aid. 

‘‘Here,’’ said the gardener, taking in the 
situation at a glance, ‘‘you go ahead and open 
the gate, and I’ll carry the girl across to the 
hospital,—she’s no heavier, I guess, than two 
sacks of potatoes,—and here, take this here bit 
of crockery.’’ 

Twenty minutes later Virginia opened her 
eyes to find herself in one of the beds of the 
charity hospital, with a doctor and a white- 
capped nurse smiling reassuringly at her. 

“*No bones broken,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘One 
sprained wrist, one bumped head and three 
dozen scratches of assorted sizes—none deep 
enough to leave scars. You landed on your 
head and one hand in a heap of brambles. 
Feel any pain in any other part of your body ?” 

‘*No-o,” said Virginia, moving her limbs 
cautiously, and finally sitting up in bed. ‘‘No; 
my face smarts and my head feels queer when 
I wiggle it. Oh, what about Max ?’’ 

“Not even stunned. Now take this medicine 
Miss Knapp has ready for you and rest quietly 
until your mother comes. You’re sound as a 
dollar. If your nerves play no tricks you’ll be 
all right in a day or two.’’ 

The girl’s nerves proved the best of their 
kind, for they caused no trouble. Mrs. Donald- 
son, who dreaded scars, insisted that Virginia 
should stay where she was until the deepest 
seratch, carefully tended by Miss Knapp, 
should be completely healed. 

After the first day Virginia was allowed to 
have visitors—with an entirely unlooked-for 
result. First all the nurses, in their becoming 
caps, stole in to see her, for they all knew the 
helpful young girl by hearsay. Strangely 
enough, one after another, without in the least 
suspecting that she was saying the wrong thing, 
always added, after mentioning Virginia’s 
general helpfulness and commenting on the 
narrowness of her escape, ‘‘How much your 
mother would have missed you!’’ 

At first this made no impression on Virginia ; 
it seemed merely a polite phrase. But when 
the doctor, all the nurses, and finally the visitors 
that flocked from town later in the week to see 
her had said the same thing, it set the girl to 
thinking. 

Mrs. Donaldson was not a complaining 
woman. Not one of these outside persons 
realized that the girl, so helpful to every one 
else, was of no earthly use to the members of 
her own family circle. The constantly reit- 
erated phrase grew absolutely unbearable before 
the week was over. 

‘Oh, why, why,” groaned Virginia, walk- 
ing restlessly about her little room, ‘‘ will 
everybody persist in thinking me so fearfully 
useful at home? Why, if I had been killed, 
those well-meaning people would all have con- 
doled with poor mother, and reminded her forty 
times a week that I’ve never found time to do 
a single thing she’s ever asked me to do.’’ 

**O Miss Donaldson,”’ said a voice at the open 
door, ‘‘I just ran in to bring you some carna- 
tions, and to say how glad I am that you escaped 
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so well. We couldn’t have spared you! How 
much your mother —’’ 

**I’m glad to see you,’’ interrupted Virginia, 
a guilty crimson flooding her cheeks. ‘*What 
lovely flowers! 1’ll put them into my best vase. 
Yes, it’s mine now, for Mrs. Price said that 
after I had saved it at the risk of my life she 
thought it should belong to me.’’ 

“T’m so glad you’re so well!’’ said the 
visitor, not to be switched from her embarrass- 
ing subject. ‘‘ Your poor mother would have 
missed you so terribly if —’’ 

**T love carnations,’’ said Virginia, driven to 
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desperation in her attempt to avoid that accusing 
sentence, ‘‘don’t you ?”” 

‘* Yes, dearly. As I was saying, your 
moth—’’ 

‘*Here she is now!’ cried Virginia. ‘‘I’m 
to go home with her to-night—no, not in the 
automobile, although it’s mended, but on foot.’’ 

Half an hour later Virginia paused at the 
top of the hill to look back, with a shudder, at 
the statue of the town’s patron saint. 

‘*Mother,’’ said she, ‘‘I hope you’ve lots of 
things for me to do, for I’ve decided to live at 
home after this for at least half of each day.’’ 
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IN TWO PARTS. 


ARLY in the month of July, 1892, the 

revenue cutter to which I was attached 

was cruising in the vicinity of Amukta 
Pass, Bering Sea. We were under orders to 
seize all vessels we might find that indicated an 
intention to trespass upon Uncle Sam’s fur-seal 
preserves. 

For several days we had had light airs and 
calms, with almost continuous dense fogs, which 
lifted only at long intervals, and then for not 
more than half an hour ata time. Navigation 
was thus made unusually difficult, as the tidal 
currents in this region run very swiftly and 
irregularly, while the water is so deep that it 
is often impossible to determine a ship’s position 
by soundings. 

Under such conditions we could hardly keep 
track of our own movements, much less attempt 
to find the vessels for which we were looking. 
Finally the captain concluded to anchor at the 
first chance, and wait for more favorable 
weather. 

The same afternoon Yunaska, one of the Four 
Mountains Group of the Aleutian Islands, was 
sighted. Feeling the way carefully into an 
open bay or depression of the northern shore, 
we dropped anchor in ten fathoms of water, 
close to the rocks. Much to our surprise, we 
saw large numbers of sea-lions, principally 
females and yearling pups, not far away. 

As no rookeries were known to exist nearer 
than Old Bogoslof voleano, more than a hundred 
miles to the eastward, we were at a loss to 
account for the presence of the animals. At 
this season of the year the female, or cow, sea- 
lions seldom stray far from their newly born 
pups on the rookeries. 

As soon as the bustle incident to bringing 
the ship to anchor had subsided, the sea-lions, 
large and small, crowded closely round us. 
The vessel and its crew had evidently excited 
great wonder and curiosity among them. This 
was the more remarkable because they are 
generally very shy of man, for they have 
learned by long experience that he is dangerous. 

We became very much interested in watching 
their sprightly gambols and graceful, sinuous 
turnings in the clear depths about the vessel. 
Raising their heads above the surface until 
their bodies were almost half out of water, they 
would gaze intently at us, as if trying to ascer- 
tain what kind of creatures we were. Then, 
plunging under in playful alarm, with a single 
impelling stroke of their fore flippers, they 
would glide swiftly beneath the keel, to reap- 
pear again upon the opposite side. Some of the 
smaller ones swam alongside, rubbing against 
the smooth metal sheathing, which seemed to 
attract them, while others tried to climb the 
slippery sides. 

“‘Suppose you take a boat and explore the 
shores of the bay,’’ said the captain to me. 
‘*These sea-lions act as if they had never seen 
a vessel before. ‘There must be a large rookery 
somewhere near by, and perhaps you may be 
able to find it.’’ 

‘*Very well, captain,’’ I replied; then, turn- 
ing to the officers, I asked, ‘‘Who’ll go with 
me ?”? 

“T’m your man,’’ said Mr. Castro, the as- 
sistant engineer. 

“Get ready, then, right away,”’ I said, ‘‘and 
be sure to bring your shotgun. I heard some 
wild geese honking when we were coming in 
here, and we may get some for our Fourth of 
July dinner.’’ 

As soon as our preparations were made we 
started in the dingey, with two seamen, Brandt 
and Pearson, at the oars. Castro and I carried 
our guns, with a plentiful supply of ammuni- 
tion. I also carried my heavy rifle, while we 
all took our oilskins. So we were ready for all 
sorts of game, large and small, as well as any 
kind of weather. 

As we pulled away from the vessel the sea- 
lions came trooping after us, swimming close to 
the boat, and showing the liveliest curiosity in 
our movements. Several times they swarmed 
alongside in such numbers as seriously to inter- 
fere with the play of the oars. At first we 
were disposed to resent this familiarity, but as 
we drew away from the vessel the creatures 
gradually dropped off, until we lost sight of 
them in the fog which closed down round us. 

We pulled in under a perpendicular cliff, 
rising several hundred feet above the water. 
Yunaska, like all the Aleutian Islands, clearly 
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PART ONE. 


originated. The face of the cliff was composed 
of large, irregularly shaped rocks and blocks of 
lava, lying in disorder, many of them apparently 
ready to fall at the slightest jar. 

The action of the sea had worn large holes 
or caves in the base of the cliff, some of which 
we easily entered with the boat. We found 
them tenanted by innumerable gulls, guillemots, 
puffins and shags. Every crevice, shelf or 
projecting crag that afforded the slightest pre- 
text for lodgment was packed with such birds. 
Suspicious of our approach, but unable in such 
narrow quarters to get fairly started in flight, 
they fell in showers round 
the boat, while their 
harsh, angry cries almost 
deafened us. 

Finally we came to an 
arch or cave, through 
which we could see bright 
daylight and clear water 
at the other end. The 
passage seemed about fifty 
yards in length, and of 
sufficient width most of 
the way to permit the 
men to use their oars 
freely. The middle of 
the arch was about four 
feet higher than our heads 
as we sat in the boat. Al- 
though a slight swell 
from seaward was gently 
heaving through the 
roofed channel, there was, 
I concluded, plenty of 
space to permit our safe 


passage. 

‘*‘What do you say, 
Castro?’’ I inquired. 
‘‘Shall we explore this 
place ?”’ 

‘*By all means,’”’ he 
said. ‘‘Let’s take in everything in the shape 
of a cave that we come across. We’re bound 
to discover something new and startling yet.’’ 

‘‘All right, then, here goes! Keep your 
head down if you don’t want to lose your 
scalp,’’? I said. Then addressing the men, I 
added, ‘‘Keep your eyes on me, and do just as 
I tell you.”’ 

As soon as the boat was pointed fair, I 
ordered, ‘‘Give way strong, men! It narrows 
up a little at the other end, and we’ll need 
good headway to shoot her through.’’ 

In cheerful obedience they bent to the oars, 
and as the boat passed in through the entrance 
I steered it along the middle of the passage. 

But we had barely covered a distance equal 
to a couple of lengths of our little craft when 
the light was suddenly shut off from behind. 
A ery of terror burst from the two oarsmen, 
who instantly ceased rowing. 

One glance over my shoulder showed me the 

cause of their alarm. A solid mass of green 
water, completely filling the aperture, was 
sweeping swiftly into the cave. If there had 
been time even to think, I should also have 
instantly understood that an unusually high 
swell, forerunning the incoming tide, threatened 
us with immediate destruction. Its sudden- 
ness was appalling, and our utter inability to 
get out of the way almost paralyzed us with 
dread. 
Fortunately we were still under fair headway 
when overtaken by the surge. Borne upon the 
inclined front of the wave, with the stern ele- 
vated until it almost scraped the rocks overhead, 
the boat instantly darted forward at frightful 
speed. 

‘*Trail oars! Lie down in the boat!’’ I 
shouted, as I dropped upon my knees. 

How strangely feeble and futile my voice 
sounded! A mad dash and swirl of the waters 
and hollow, mocking echoes filled the air. 
Firmly grasping the yoke-ropes, while my eyes 
were fixed upon the clear opening ahead, I 
endeavored to guide the boat in the right direc- 
tion. 

Our only chance of escape was to keep in 
advance of the wave, and so avoid being dashed 
against the jagged roof. Then again, the 
slightest deviation to either side of our course 
would cause the boat to broach to and roll us 
over and over to instant death. But the quick 
succession of events bewildered me. Probably 
I steered straight, but I hardly noted the sur- 





had passed how and when we escaped from the 
cave. 

A strange feeling of exultation suddenly came 
over me. I seemed to be flying into space upon 
the back of some monster bird. The trailing 
blades of the oars, firmly pressed against the 
sides of the boat and cutting the water with a 
sharp, hissing sound, while throwing out broad 
arches of spray that resembled huge, spreading 
wings, served to complete the illusion. 

Faster and faster we sped, plunging into and 
scattering the dense black clouds which appeared 
to enfold us. All at once we emerged into a 
dazzling, blinding light, when all motion grad- 
ually ceased, and we floated quietly, as if 
suspended in mid-air. But the spell was sud- 
denly broken by an exclamation of surprise and 
excitement from Castro: 

‘*Look at the sea-lions! 
saw so many before in your life!’’ Castro, 
although you would never suspect it from his 
name, was a son of the Green Mountain State, 
and when excited lapsed into the vernacular. 

Rising up and looking round, I could hardly 
credit my eyes. For once, at least, Castro had 
prophesied truly. We had at last discovered 
something new and startling. 

We were in a vast circular basin hollowed out 
of the rocks, evidently the old crater of an 
extinct voleano. All round the rugged, rocky 
walls towered above us, seemingly without a 
break except upon the farther side, opposite 
the entrance, where a deep, narrow gorge had 
been worn in the cliff. Down this gorge a 





beautiful silvery cascade foamed and struggled 


WE STARTED WITH A RUSH FOR THE SHORE 


in and out through a labyrinth of detached 
boulders, until at a point fifty feet above the 
water it made a final plunge, to be dashed into 
spray upon the rocks below. 

The water upon which our boat was tran- 
quilly floating was bounded by a low, wide 
beach of dark voleanic sand, rising in a gentle 
slope to the heaps of boulders that from time to 
time had fallen from the cliffs. The whole 
space, boulders and all, clear back to the cliffs, 
was literally covered with sea-lions, of all sizes 
and conditions. 

The foreground from the water’s edge was 
occupied by the cows and their pups, of which 
there must have been fully two thousand. 
Back of them, stretched out in various recum- 
bent attitudes on the sand and all over the 
boulders, were the great bulls, the husbands 
and fathers of the flock. Immense brutes they 


of them weighing upward of three-quarters of 
a ton each. 

At each side of the entrance, where the 
beach narrowed, the smaller animals, male and 
female, had congregated. They were too young 
as yet to aspire to a place on the rookery proper, 
from which they were jealously excluded by 
the old bulls. 

We gazed at the scene in utter astonishment. 
Everything seemed so peaceful and quiet after 
the wild turmoil and excitement we had just 
gone through. The larger sea-lions generally 
were stretched out at full length, fast asleep, 
with the exception of a few of the mothers, 
who were lazily watching the gambols of the 
pups at the water’s edge. Under more favor- 
able circumstances we would have been de- 
lighted to watch them ourselves. But in such 
confined quarters, not knowing how they would 
take our intrusion upon their stronghold, we 
realized that our position might be hazardous. 

The question was whether, in escaping from 
the cave, we had ‘‘jumped from the frying-pan 
into the fire.’’ Ordinarily the sea-lion is a 
harmless animal, not disposed to attack man 
unless cornered, and then only for despair of 
other escape. But here they had us at their 
mercy if inclined to take advantage of the 
opportunity. There appeared to be no way 
out of the crater except by the cave, and we 
dared not attempt that until the next low water, 
which would occur late in the night. 

As yet, the sea-lions were not aware of our 





presence, and we spoke in whispers for fear of 
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decided to make a dash for the beach at a point 
where the rocks extended down close to the 
water. Once up among the boulders, we 
counted on making a stubborn fight with our 
guns, if necessary. 

1 placed my rifle ready for instant use, and 
handed my shotgun to Pearson. Brandt was 
directed to use the boat-hook to the best advan- 
tage in case it was required. Then, when all 
was ready, we started with a rush for the 
shore. 

As we neared the intended landing-point a 
great, grizzled bull, seamed and scarred with 
wounds received in combat with his mates, 
raised himself erect and surveyed us with a 
stare of sullen surprise. In another moment, 
with an angry roar, he started for the water, 
| plunging and scrambling right over the pros- 
trate bodies of his companions. 

It was the signal for a general alarm. At 
once the place was in uproar and confusion. 
In the reckless stampede that ensued the whole 
herd, seemingly panic-stricken, and with but 
| one object in view, that of reaching the water 
as quickly as possible, became involved in a 
vast, wriggling, floundering mass. 

The noise was terrific. The deep bass roars 
of the bulls, the hoarse growls of the females 
and the milder, calf-like bleatings of the pups, 
mingled with the shrieks of the frightened birds 
that whirled in thousands overhead, combined 
in a tumult that absolutely stunned our ears. 

As the sea-lions plunged into the water in all 
| directions, the placid surface of the basin was 
| converted into a raging sea, upon which our 
boat rocked and tossed 
in a most uncomfortable 
fashion. Although not 
more than twenty feet 
from the shore, we were 
obliged for the time being 
to stop trying to reach 
it. 

There was danger of 
the boat being smashed 
by the bulls, as they 
tumbled pell-mell from 
the rocks and bounded 
into the water round us. 
They dashed the cold 
spray all over us, but 
that we did not mind 
much, being only too 
thankful to be let alone. 

But we were not to 
escape so easily. One 
of the bulls in his 
mad flight ran against 
Brandt’s oar, breaking it 
short off in the middle, 
Others thrust their heads 
and long necks high 
above the surface in our 
vicinity, threatening us 
with their formidable 
| white teeth, and uttering savage roars. Finally 
| Castro turned to me with an ugly gleam in his 
| dark eyes. 

‘*See here, sir, ain’t it about time for us to 
show our teeth, too? Those sea-lions mean 

mischief, and we’d better give ’em a dose of 
|cold lead, and then get ashore as quickly as 
| possible. ’’ 
| Castro had often said that he came of old 
Ethan Allen stock, and now I was sure of it. 
| I was glad to have him display so much spirit. 
| It encouraged the men, and I could see that 
| they instantly brightened up. at the prospect of 
|a scrimmage. 

Certainly the time had arrived for prompt 
action on our part. Further delay would only 
| inerease the danger. 
| Reaching for my rifle, I said to my com- 
| panions, shouting in my loudest tone, to make 
myself heard above the racket: 

“Get your gun ready, Castro, and when I 
give the word, shoot at the nearest head on 
your side. Reach your oar down to the bottom, 
Pearson, and shove the boat to the shore. Take 
the boat-hook, Brandt, and shove on the other 
side. Now, Castro, fire!’’ 

The report of the guns woke the echoes in 
the old crater, and if the noise had been terrific 
before complete pandemonium now reigned. 
The sea-lions seemed to redouble their clamor, 
while churning and thrashing the water in an 
agony of fear and rage. 

The air overhead was darkened by the 
myriads of thoroughly alarmed birds that 
darted from their nests and roosting-places and 
joined in the tumult. 

Meanwhile we made no endeavor to ascertain 
the result of our shots. Pearson and Brandt 
had been doing their part nobly, and presently 
we touched the shore. 

By this time the sea-lions had all apparently 
taken to the water, with the exception of 
the little pups, who were massed in dark 
patches on the sandy beach, at some distance 
from us. 

Jumping out hastily, we hauled the boat well 
up on the beach, under the lee of a great, 
square-topped boulder higher than our heads. 
While Castro and I looked among the rocks for 
a suitable place of refuge, Pearson and Brandt 
remained behind to remove everything portable 
|from the boat. We had just reached a clear, 
|sandy spot at the farther side of the great 
| boulder when we were startled by a quick 
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shows volcanic action, from which it probably | roundings, and never realized until the danger | alarming them. After a short consultation, we | succession of loud snorts behind us. 
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A BICYCLE MEET IN MAY, 1904. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Seed thousand bicyclists gathered at a rendez- 
vous in Boston early in May to show that 
they had not lost interest in the sport. This 
is pretty good evidence that the wheel retains 
some of its old-time popularity. 

t is no longer an offense for a school-teacher 

in New York to marry. The board of 
education has repealed the rules which direct 
that charges shall be filed against any female 
teacher who takes a husband while in the 
employ of the board. Another triumph, shall 
we say, for the new woman, or for the good old- 
fashioned kind that loves home and children ? 
(~ of the most striking comments on the 

belated spring was that of the Rochester 

schoolboy, who asked his teacher if there would 
be the usual long summer vacation this year, 
in ease the warm weather did not come on. 
The humor in this true story lies in the fact 
that we do rely implicitly on the regularity of 
nature in the great essentials, in spite of her 
occasional vagaries. 


M: Moseley’s commission of Englishmen who 
came here to study American schools gives 
them much praise and some censure. One of 
the chief objections is to sending big boys to 
women teachers, whose influence, it is alleged, 
makes them less virile. No doubt a manly man 
does make a good schoolmaster for a boy more 
than twelve years old. But it is contrary to all 
experience to assert that a good woman teacher 
has a harmful effect on the manliest of boys. 


(err glad good-by to the gingerbread 
work of the old sleeping-cars! The wood- 
work of the newest models offers as few hiding- 
places to disease germs as does the modern 
hospital. Even the curtains have become dust- 
shedding. Ten years ago it used to be said that 
the model upon which the newly rich furnished 
their homes was the tawdry parlor-car. The 
travelling public will make no mistake in emu- 
lating the simplicity, hygienic construction and 
immaculateness of those which are to replace 
them. = 
H* many high-school students know the 
names of the members of the President’s 
Cabinet, or the name of the governor of their 
own state? Those who do not know would 
find many grown men, even college graduates, 
equally ignorant. Ata college fraternity dinner 
in Philadelphia last month one of the speakers 
began his remarks by saying, ‘‘I see by con- 
“sulting the menu that William Henry Taft, 
Secretary of State, is down for a speech. 
Perhaps it would be just as well to say that my 
name is William Howard Taft, and that I have 
the honor to be Secretary of War, and not Secre- 
tary of State.’’ a 
yr day a millionaire may establish a ‘‘hero 
fund’’ for country ministers who spend their 
lives in the service of the community, not only 
ministering weekly to their congregations, but 
marrying the young people, visiting the sick, 
burying the dead, and being always ready to 
respond to the call of need of any kind. Not 
the least part of their heroism consists in their 
willingness to serve for the pitiful salaries paid 
in some small towns, salaries smaller than the 
wages of a carpenter or a blacksmith, and less 
than a day-laborer gets in the cities. Indeed, 
some city scrubwomen earn more than is paid 
to many a country preacher. The preacher pro- 
tests now and then, but he continues to preach. 
ame comes early to few men. There usually 
has to be a long period of hard work in 
obseurity first. Take the case of Antonin 
Dvorak, the Bohemian musician, who died a 
few weeks ago. He was sixteen years old before 
his father, a butcher, permitted him to leave 
the meat block for music; thirty-two when he 
became a church organist, and thirty-eight be- 
fore his compositions had become well enough 
known for an American orchestra leader to 
discover them, in his search for new things. 
He was fifty-one when he became director of 
the National Conservatory of Music in New 
York and composed his ‘‘New World Sym- 
phony,’’ based on plantation melodies. Now 
he is dead, in his sixty-third year. 
| roe phrase, ‘‘They also serve who only 
stand and wait,’’ has long been applied 
to the female portion of the human race. The 
modern girl prefers to quote, ‘‘Let us then be 
up and doing,’’ with a courageous heart, trained 
muscles and a resourceful head. When a prom- 
inent Philadelphia society girl was recently 
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attacked by a negro, she used her gun-metal- 
handled umbrella as she would a golf club, and 
a vigorous ‘‘drive’’ caused the thief to drop her 
purse and flee. When two sisters discovered a 
burglar under their bed not long ago, they 
dragged him forth, one of them sat on his chest, 
and the other ran for the police. A little New 
Jersey girl recently rescued two small brothers 
from a burning building, and a Chicago house- 
maid broke through a group of men and dragged 
a child from under a trolley-car. A ‘‘mere 
man,’’ who recently fainted under the ordeal of 
vaccination, has collected these items of a week 
for the edification of his own sex. 


* © 


WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 


Woman is the heart of the family, 
And a good mother greater than a queen. 
Sylvester Judd. 


* & 


A WIDENING MEMORIAL. 

ike everything else, holidays undergo a grad- 

Ww ual change in spirit and observance. When 

Decoration day was first set apart many 
persons predicted that its observance would last 
only so long as the generations which knew the 
participants of the Civil War. It was supposed 
that there would be little present-day enthu- 
siasm for decorating graves of Revolutionary 
veterans, no matter how great the popular 
admiration for their valor and sacrifices. 

The change of name was wise. Memorial 
day is a broader term than the old one, and the 
significance of dedicating one day in the year 
to the memory of those who gave their lives 
for their country has been more broadly and 
fittingly recognized. Memorial day is coming to 
represent a solemn, serious aspect of our national 
life, just as the Fourth of July stands for the 
joyful and the exuberant aspect; and for a 
nation, as for the individual, ‘‘It is better to 
go to the house of mourning than to go to the 
house of feasting.’’ 

As other wars come in the long line of his- 
tory, the graves of their heroes also will be 
decorated. There is already a tendency to hold 
on this day memorial services for firemen and 
others who fall in publie service. Gradually, 
too, and perhaps unconsciously, the occasion 
has assumed something of the character of All 
Souls’ day in Paris. Not only do we place 
flowers on those hallowed spots which are 
marked by flags, but we leave a wreath upon 
the graves of our own dear ones who have gone 
before ; and this is well. 

One day in the year we can appropriately 
give to the memory of that great army of the 
dead whose banners are the lily and the rose, 
and of which the armies of the Blue and of the 
Gray are but divisions. 
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WHY THE BICYCLE PERSISTS. 
rophets are the great speculators in 
‘*futures,’’ and in that sort of gambling 
the ‘‘bears,’’ who see calamities ahead, 
are usually losers. Nothing has been the sub- 
ject of more pessimistic forebodings during the 
last few years than the bicycle, yet this spring 
the wheel comes out again, almost as numerous 
and as popular as ever. 

Automobiles, it is true, have greatly increased 
in numbers, and they have been looked upon 
as the supplanter and successor of the bicycle. 
**Americans like to travel fast,’’ said a man, 
recently, ‘‘but they don’t want to work for it. 
That is why the automobile appeals to them.’’ 
There is some truth in the remark, but the 
fact remains that most of us must ‘‘work for 
#*.°* 

The bicycle is the poor man’s automobile, 
and a good one. It does not bother him about 
starting or stopping, does not often get out of 
repair, requires no outlay for fuel; yet it makes 
him master of a wider circle of country than 
he could possibly command without it, and 
pays him handsome dividends in health and 
strength for every pound of energy he spends 
in propelling it. 

The time of the ‘‘scorcher’’ and the ‘‘century 
run’”’ is past, and the era of sensible wheeling 
has come in. Those who own and buy bicycles 
now are those who use their wheels for exercise, 
for recreation and as practical vehicles. They 
would cling to their hobby tenaciously even if 
their own experience had not been reénforced 
by medical approval, which is now overwhelm- 
ingly with them. The bicyclists for years 
to come will continue to outnumber, as they 
have in the past, the devotees of every other 


pastime. 
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AN AMERICAN CANAL AT LAST. 


itle to the property of the French Panama 
T Canal Company, and sovereignty over a 

strip of land ten miles wide across the 
Isthmus of Panama, are now vested in the 
United States. The stockholders of the French 
company, last month, ratified the agreement 
for its sale made by their officers, and trans- 
ferred their rights to this country; and the 
Republic of Panama ceded the canal strip in 
return for the payment of ten million dollars. 
Thus it has become possible for the United 
States to construct and control a waterway 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific—a waterway 
that will double the effectiveness of the navy 





and increase the prosperity of the whole 
country. 

It will be many years yet before the canal can 
be opened. ‘The French company dug a ditch 
part way across the isthmus,—seventeen miles 
of the total thirty-eight,—and made a cutting 
two hundred feet deep in the Cordillera 
Mountains, leaving a hundred and sixty-three 
feet more to be excavated before the water can 
pass through. ‘The work on this cutting will 
not have to be done over again, but the seven- 
teen miles of excavated canal have been neglected 
so long that the whole distance will have to be 
redredged. 

As the United States controls the canal strip, 
it must govern it. Congress, not being ready 
to decide what form the permanent government 
shall take, has followed the example of the 
Congress of 1803 in dealing with the Louisiana 
purchase, and has given to the President power 
to appoint all civil, military and judicial officers, 
and to prescribe their duties until March 4, 1905. 
By that time it is believed a satisfactory plan 
of government can be devised that will maintain 
order among the thousands of men who will be 
employed on the canal. 
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THE THRIFT OF THOUGHT. 


To have ideas is to gather flowers, 
To think is to weave them into garlands. 
Madume Switchtine. 
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A NOBLE WOMAN. 


n unusual ceremony took place in New 
A Orleans on the afternoon and evening of 
April 30th, when many thousand persons 
from every walk of life gathered to do honor to 
a woman. A loving-cup was presented to Miss 
Sophie Wright, whom her fellow townsmen 
love to call ‘*The First Citizen of New Orleans,’’ 
and the presentation was made the occasion for 
a public demonstration of affection. 

Miss Wright is a little, crippled woman, 
white-haired and sweet-faced. All her life she 
has been struggling against poverty and against 
the never-ceasing pain of a spinal trouble. 
Able to go about only with the aid of a steel 
harness and a cane, she still has the strength 
of a multitude in doing good works. 

Twenty years ago she was but a girl of 
eighteen, yet she had already established a 
prosperous and growing boarding-school, and 
was beginning to see ahead an end to poverty. 
One day a young mechanic asked her to teach 
him to read and write. Suddenly brought face 
to face with the fact that thousands of boys 
were growing up in New Orleans untaught and 
without hope of advancement, she threw her 
school open to them in the evening, and called 
for volunteer teachers from among her girl 
pupils. Thus was established a free night- 
school to which thousands of men to-day owe 
all their education. This year it enrolled fifteen 
hundred pupils, and three hundred were turned 
away for lack of room. 

Fighting weakness and pain which would 
render another a helpless burden, she spends 
her days earning money to support herself and 
her charity, and her evenings teaching her 
“‘boys.’’ Yet with it all she finds time for the 
countless other demands on her. There is 
scarcely a charity in the city but feels the 
inspiration of her aid. Last winter she engi- 
neered the raising of seventeen thousand dollars 
to build a home for crippled children. Her 
reward is in a love from the people of New 
Orleans such as few have earned. Her life is 
an example of what a noble woman can accom- 


plish. 
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COOPERATIVE FARMING IN EUROPE. 


ritish experts who have been trying to 
B discover what is the matter with the 

English farmer assign as one of the causes 
of his having fallen behind his brethren in 
other European countries, that he has not fol- 
lowed their example of coéperation with his 
neighbors. 

In Denmark, France, Holland, Germany and 
Belgium, within twenty-five years, the farmers 
have adopted modern methods of doing business, 
and by so doing have raised agriculture from a 
low estate and made it profitable. In France, 
for instance, in 1880, a professor of agriculture, 
convinced that if the farmers could be persuaded 
to buy artificial fertilizers their lands would be 
made much more productive, succeeded. in 
inducing a group of farmers to club together 
and send a large order to the manufacturers. 
The wholesale price and a low freight rate 
brought the fertilizer within their means. 

From this small beginning ‘‘agricultural syn- 
dicates’’ have grown until they contain nearly 
six hundred thousand farmers, who purchase 
every year fertilizers, seeds and machinery 
worth twenty million dollars. 

Combinations for selling their produce have 
not yet succeeded in France, but in Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium and Germany the farmers 
have united to raise produce of uniform quality 
and for securing favorable markets for what 
they raise. The market-gardeners in Holland 
have coéperative societies which inspect the 
goods, reject those not up to the standard, and 
label with a registered trade-mark those that 
are passed. In this way they have established 
a reputation for their product. 

The Danish butter-makers and chicken-raisers 








have adopted a similar plan, and their produce 
has risen materially in price in the London 
market since it has been forwarded in uniform 


packages and of uniform quality. Codperation 
in Belgium, both in purchase and sale, has 
resulted, according to one authority, in increas- 
ing the return of each twenty-five-acre farm by 
five hundred dollars a year. 

The National Farmers’ Exchange, recently 
incorporated in South Dakota, is evidently not 
the first ‘‘farmers’ trust,” nor will it be the 


last. 
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CROSSING STATE LINES. 


n new countries people change their place of 
residence frequently. Not being tied down 
by long family attachments, they move 

about until they find a spot that suits them. 
In only a few of the oldest American communi- 
ties are estates held in one line for generations, 
and the custom seems not to be growing. 

How readily Americans ‘‘move’’ is shown 
by the fact that hardly two-thirds of the 
Representatives and only about half the Senators 
in Congress were born in the states which they 
now serve. No member of either House from 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, the Dakotas, Wash- 
ington or Wyoming is a native of the state he 
represents. Both Senators of old Indiana were 
born in Ohio; so were the West Virginia 
Senators. Speaker Cannon of Illinois was born 
in North Carolina, and Mr. Williams of Mis- 
sissippi, the Democratic leader, in Tennessee. 

Virginia is the largest state represented in 
both Houses wholly by native sons. Delaware, 
Maine and Vermont are the only others on the 
list. Pennsylvania is represented chiefly by 
native Pennsylvanians, but New York, among 
the old states, shows an opposite tendency. 

In the earlier history of the country men 
often became prominent in the polities of several 
states in turn. James Shields, whose figure 
stands in Statuary Hall as the gift of Illinois, 
served three states in the United States Senate. 
**Sunset’’ Cox represented Ohio in Congress, 
and afterward New York. George W. Jones 
held important offices in Missouri, Wisconsin, 
Iowa and the Northwest Territory. Senator 
Elkins of West Virginia was at one time the 
territorial delegate from New Mexico. 

The rivalry of New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts in claiming Daniel Webster gave rise 
to a waggish remark by Senator Hoar. Some- 
body asked if the statue of Webster which 
New Hampshire has erected in Washington 
looked like him, to which the Massachusetts 
Senator replied that it did, ‘‘when Webster 
was a New Hampshire man.’’ 
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“Tis easier far a wreath to bind 
an a good owner for’t to find,” 
sang Goethe a century ago. Wreaths are rather 
out of fashion. The new memorial is not laid 
away in the grave, nor does it take the shape of a 
weeping willow carved on the gravestone. The 
modern memorial of the best kind is synonymous 
with cheer, helpfulness, utility. Fortunately, too, 
it is not hard to find lives that have been worthy 
of commemoration. The memorial to Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer will take, at the University of 
Chicago, the form of a chime of ten bells, symbolic 
of the quality of her influence and services there, 
and as a perpetual suggestion of the appeal which 
raises the spirit above material things. Pro- 
fessor Palmer has selected the following passages 
adapted from the Scriptures, one of which will be 
cast on each bell: 
A gracious woman retaineth honor. 
Rooted and grounded in love. 
Easy to be intreated. 
Fervent in spirit. 
Always rejoicing. 
Given to hospitality. 
Making the lame to walk, the blind to see. 
The sweetness of her lipsincreaseth learning. 
Great in counsel and mighty in work. 
In God’s law meditating day and night. 
At the foot of the university tower an inscription 
tablet will read: 
Joyfully to recall 
Alice Freeman Palmer 
Dean of Women 
In this University 


These bells make music. 

os pgs is as curable as typhoid or yellow 
fever,” says Dr. Isadore Dyer, the physician 
in charge of the lepers’ home in Louisiana, and 
one of the most distinguished leprosy experts in 
the world. Before the last Berlin conference on 
leprosy, which Doctor Dyer attended, a few cases 
of the disease were known to have been cured. 
That there were no more is due, in the opinion of 
the Louisiana expert, to the lack of proper treat- 
ment, which consists in taking the case early and 
following it persistently and unremittingly for 
years. During the last two years every case in 
the Louisiana home, except those in the last stages, 
has been improved, and three patients will soon 

be discharged as cured. 
ifty years ago, on May 30th, President Pierce 
signed the Kansas- Nebraska act, which 
organized into territories the rich Platte country. 
The terms of that act were such that it sowed the 
wind, and the whirlwind was the Civil War. In 
1820 the Missouri Compromise had established 
that in any new territory north of a certain line 
slavery should not be. The Kansas act, invented 
by Stephen A. Douglas, provided that the people 
of the new territories were to decide whether or 
not they would have slavery. ‘Popular sover- 
eignty” was Mr. Douglas’s characterization of 
this principle. The antislavery people called it 
“squatter sovereignty.”” How were the squatter 
sovereigns of Kansas and Nebraska to make their 
choice, and when? Perhaps at once; perhaps 
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later, when the territories became states. In the 
absence from the act of specific provision on this 
point, the people fought it out. Southerners went 
to assist the proslavery settlers. Northerners 
immigrated to the new territory to join the anti- 
slavery fights. The antislavery party finally 
triumphed by weight of numbers. This conflict 
deepened the trench between North and South, 
redivided the national parties, and made Lincoln’s 
election certain. Then came the war. To-day, 
behold two prosperous commonwealths. To use 
the words which made an Emporia editor famous, 
“What's the matter with Kansas?” 
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“THIS MAN AND THIS WOMAN.” 


lice had gone over the list of wedding guests a 
dozen times, and was checking off a few extra 
names which had been handed to her by Thomas 
William weeks after he had promised them. He 
was the happy young man who was making all 
this trouble. Aunt Ruth sat sewing a bit of fine 
lace on an afternoon waist. She was in general 
charge of the trousseau. 

“Aunt Ruth, I’m afraid he is a forgetful man. 
These names he was to copy out of a club book 
last month. He’s just given them to me, and it is 
time to send the order to the engraver’s. And 
I’ve got to promise to obey that man! Obey? 
Humph! He may forget to give me orders or 
forget what orders he has given me.” 

“You don’t have to promise to obey him if you 
don’t want to,” replied Aunt Ruth. “The law of 
the state doesn’t require it. You needn’t even be 
married by a clergyman; only have your marriage 
duly licensed, performed by a qualified officer, 
and recorded. You know in most denominations, 
especially at home weddings, the clergyman may 
change the wording of the service. Do you want 
it changed ?” 

“No, of course I don’t. There are too many 
things to attend to, anyway, and if anything is 
ready-made, we’d better leave it, unless it’s very 
unsatisfactory. Besides, I like the idea of saying 
the same words my mother did at her wedding.” 

“So do 1,” said Aunt Ruth, gravely, but with 
snapping eyes. “Only I want you to understand 
that marriage, as the law of the state regards it, 
is a civil contract in which the obligations of the 
contracting parties are about equal.” 

“Well, that sounds rather cold, and I guess I’d 
just as soon promise to obey him, if he’ll be good 
and remember his part—‘love, comfort, honor, 
keep’—that ought to make him behave himself. 
And for that I am to ‘obey, serve, love, honor, 
keep’ —” 

Aunt Ruth left the room, smiling. Presently 
she returned, bearing a yellow folded paper. 

“Perhaps,” she said, “I’ve never shown you 
this old wedding hymn? My great-aunt gave it to 
me. It was sung at her wedding feast by those 
old Scotch Presbyterian settlers. The elders 
chanted it solemnly, as they extended their hands 
over the bridal pair. 


“*When Adam was created 
He dwelt in Eden’s shade. 
8 Moses has related, 
A bride for him was made. 


2 To find her by his side.’ ” 

“Well,” interrupted Alice, “I don’t believe Tom 
will feel the slightest consternation. He’s alto- 
gether too cool and collected.” 

Aunt Ruth continued : 


“*The woman was not taken 
From Adam’s head, you know ; 
0 she must not command him— 

*Tis evidently so!’ ”’ 


“I don’t see any logic in that!’”’ Alice interrupted 
again. “If woman had been taken from man’s 
head, he’d have precious little left. And there’d 
be nothing on his shoulders for her to turn.” 

Again Aunt Ruth resumed the reading: 


“*The woman was not taken 
From Adam’s feet, you see; 
So he must not abuse her, 
The meaning seems to be. 


“*The woman she was taken 
‘rom under Adam’s arm, 
Which shews he must protect her 
From injury and harm. 


“*And now, most noble bride’s-groom, 
‘0 you rt turn e; 
Be sure you live a Christian 
And for your family provide. 


**Refrain from sinful conduct 
es 
Of both the man and wife.’ ” 
& 


THE ‘ OVERS.” 


t was one o’clock, and Miriam knew from 
Hannah’s disapproving tread in the dining- 
room that luncheon was waiting, yet Miss Hildreth 
was still talking about the gild. Miriam’s thoughts 
were far from the gild; she was thinking of the 
lovely untroubled serenity with which her mother 
would have solved the problem. Serenity was far 
beyond Miriam’s achievement just then, but her 
mother’s daughter could not fail to be hospitable. 
She marshaled all her forces and — 

“Miss Hildreth, I should like very much to have 
you stay to luncheon with me, but I shall have to 
tell you what to expect. I am the only one at 
home this noon, and there will be only ‘left-overs’ 
—warmed-up potatoes and meat, and the muffins 
that were left from breakfast, and cold pudding 
and apple turnover. Do you think you can stand 
it?” : 

Miss Hildreth’s face lighted up with pleasure. 
“Oh, may 1?” she asked. “If you knew what a 
treat it will be after months of hotel fare, and how 
often I long for a home table—with left-overs—and 
home rooms, where things grow shabby and dear 
because they are lived in!” 

Miriam looked at her guest in frank amazement. 
“And all my life,” she exclaimed, “I’ve been sigh- 
ing to be rich enough never to have a single ‘over’ 
—left-over, made-over, turned-over or warmed- 
over—again as long as I lived!” 

It is a wish that many a weary housewife has 
echoed, and yet, after all, is there not something to 
be said on behalf of the “overs”? Who that has 
achieved a similar triumph does not appreciate 
Gail Hamilton’s “mental exhilaration in the con- 
version of an old muslin gown into a new toilet- 
table cover’? Does it not often happen—not 














always, to be sure, but often—that a made-over | 


gown pleases us more than a new one? As for 
the house, how instantly the charm of certain 
rooms we know would vanish if all the worn and 
shabby furnishings were replaced by new! Of 
course one does not want everything left over, nor 
things left over too long. Perhaps the question 
of the “overs” is another instance where desira- 
bility rests in the golden mean of the wise man’s 
prayer: Give me neither poverty nor riches. 
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RUSSIA’S AWAKENING. 


n Russia it is the government only that sleeps. 

The people are awake and astir, says the 
author of “Greater Russia.” They are making 
new demands and feeling a new freedom which is 
apparent every day in the absence of the former 
rigid repression, and in the frequent indulgence | 
in license that is miscalled liberty. 


One will sometimes see on the palace quay in St. | 
Petersburga line of people waiting for the steamer 
to take them to the islands. Along comes some | 
high official who, instead of awaiting his turn, | 
drives to the head of the line and crowds in ahead 
ofthe others. Formerly such an occurrence would 
have been received in silence as a matter of course, 
but now the people hiss and denounce the official, 
and police do not interfere. 

If a street-car is delayed for a connection at 
some transfer-station, the passengers often become 
riotous and demand their fare back, or begin to 

und on the floor and even break windows until 

ne police make the driver go ahead without 
waiting for the other car; and he is not allowed to 
i again until he reaches his destination. 

lf an officer remonstrates with a street-car 
conductor for lack of courtesy to a passenger the 
crowd will at once interfere, and even the offended 
passenger turns on him. The officer is told to 
give his orders to soldiers who have to obey, not 

free men who do not, and not to interfere 
between men who are as good as he is. 

These are trifling things in themselves, says the 
traveller, but to one who has long known Russia 
they are startling signs of a new spirit of freedom. 
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A MINUTE SURVEY. 


high official of the War Department tells of 

an amusing report once made by General 

McKibben, of the Engineer Corps, who had been 

sent West to examine the course and condition of 

a certain road. The general’s instructions espe- 

cially directed him to report whence and whither 
the road led. 


Most carefully did the officer follow_orders; 
and when the final report was rendered it was 
seen that the road about which the War Depart- 
ment hungered for information eventually made 
= way up a certain hill, and climbed a tree at the 
Op. 
_ “Don’t you think we had better omit that part?” 
inquired the commanding officer, when the report 
was laid before him. ‘You see, this report is to 
+4 through the regular military channel, and will 

: filed. Really, you know, a road wouldn't go up 
a tree!” 

“That’s where this road went,” insisted General 
MeKibben. “It got fainter and fainter; then up 
that hill it wound and climbed into the tree, just 
as I have shown in the report. There was, sir, 
not the least evidence of a trail beyond the tree, 
but it was blazed far uP toward the top, and that 
was the end of the trail. I think the report should 
stand as it is, sir; I am prepared to substantiate 
every word of it!” 

The report is so recorded in the archives of the 
War Office. 
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THE QUEEN OF ROMANCE. 


iN English lady tells a story of Queen Victoria 
which she believes has not before appeared 
in print, and which she knows is true. Three 
children were walking along the road between 
Windsor and Stoke Poges. They heard the sound 
of carriage wheels. It was the queen’s carriage, 
and she was in it. 


The oldest child, a little boy, had been readin 
Oriental stories and fairy lore. He knew wha 
was due to a queen, and cried to the others: 

“Get down fiat in the dust before the carriage, 
and we'll all call out at once, ‘O queen, live for- 
ever!’”’ 

Down went the three little bodies flat in the 
dust, much to the — cram of the coachman, 
who reined up os y- 

The queen leaned forward and asked, “What 
in the world is the matter, children? Are you 
frightened ?” 

hree voices came out of the dust in a smothered 
treble: 

“Ves, O queen!” 

Then there was a pause, and one reproachful 
— said, “There, we forgot the ‘live forever’ 

a ” 


The queen grasped the situation and laughed 
aloud, as her coachman afterward said, “more 
heartily than she had laughed for years.” 
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A BETTER RECORD - BOOK. 


he shrewd comment of a Lancashire black- 

smith, whose wits had not been dulled by 
overeducation, is quoted by the Cornhill Magazine. 
It may be suggestive to students in our universi- 
ties who spend the lecture hours in scribbling 
notes instead of listening and understanding. 


The clerk in charge of a farriery class held by 
the county council at Preston, England, gave a 
stalwart blacksmith a note-book an neil. 

“Wot’s this ‘ere book for?” asked the man. 

“To take notes,” replied the clerk. 

“*Notes?’ Wot sort o’ notes?” 

“Why, anything that the lecturer says that you 
think important and want to remember you make 
a note of in the book.” 

The Lancashireman looked scornful. 

“Oh!” said he. “Anything I want to remember 
I must make a note of in this ’ere book, must I? 
Then wot do you think my blooming yed’s for?” 
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FOR A DOG’S EARS. 


ossini lived before the day of special pleas for 

the dog, but he was sufficiently in advance 
of his time to recognize the equality if not the 
superiority of his own favorite beast. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine says that the late 
Sir Arthur Sullivan made Rossini’s acquaintance 
in Paris. 

One morning when Sullivan called to see him he 
found the composer trying over a piece of music. 

“What is that?”’ asked Sullivan. 

“It’s my dog’s birthday,” Rossini replied, 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice™ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 








gravely, “and I write a little piece for him every 
year.” 





PRICES REDUCED ON 


MAY », 1001 (QNECAOR ENS THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. \@ipeecparens@ey 259 


Suits, SKirts & 


Jackets. 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER. 
Nothing Ready-Made. 
$10.00 Suits now $7.50 


20.00 « « 15.00 
30.00 “ «« 22.50 
40.00 “ 30.00 
$ 5.00Skirtsnow $ 3.75 
8.00 “« « 6.00 
12.00 “« « 9.00 
20.00 “« « 15.00 


Prices also Reduced on Jackets, 

Travelling Suits, Rain Coats, etc. 

We Prepay Express Charges to Any 
Part of the United States. 

We wish to reduce our stock 
of summer materials, and will 
therefore make to order, for 
a few weeks only, any of our 
Suits, Skirts or Jackets at 
one-fourth less than cat- 
alogue_ prices. Write at 
once; the choicest samples 





will be selected first. 
We have a splendid line of mohairs, brilliantines, 
etamines, voiles, light-weight broadcloths, etc., par- 
are adapted for summer wear, as well as tweeds, 
mannish mixtures and other firmer_materials for 
travelling dresses and walking suits. We do not carry 
wash goods nor make silk shirt-waist suits. 


We keep nothing ready-made, but make every garment to order. 


Our fifteen years’ experience in the making of gar- 
ments to order from measurements sent us by mail 
has enabled us to perfect our system so that we guar- 
antee to fit . Any garment that fails to give entire 
satisfaction may be returned promptly and we will 
refund your money. You take no risk whatever. 


ORDERS FILLED IN ONE WEEK. 


We have satisfied over 180,000 customers 
and feel sure that we can please YOU. 


A lady who has ordered from us for five 
years writes as follows: “I am more than 
leased with the fit and workmanship of my suit. 
t is almost five years since I sent my first order 
to you, and every suit received has been perfectly 
satisfactory. I might mention oppoctaity that the 
materials have always proven their qualities by good 
condition after the hardest wear. Shall always 











pleased to recommend you.’ 





Write to-day for sampice of materials and Cata- 
logue No. 48—sent FREE by return mail to any 
part of the United States. If possible, mention the 
colors you desire, and we will select and send you 
samples of exactly what you 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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CURED to stay cured. Health restored. 
Book 37 FREE. P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. ¥ 
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SoME boys can win at 
baseball in “any old 
clothes,’’but most boys play 
twice as well dressed in the 


“Junior League’’ 
BASEBALL 
SHIRT and PANTS. 


They are loose and light. 
He feels better, looks better, 
plays more accurately. Full 
League cut, stylish, up todate, 
low =priced. Just the thing 
for school and class teams. 

Ask your dealer for them. Sent 
(Shirt and Pants) post-paid Sor 
95 cents if he hasn’t them. Sizes 
8tolb years. Give age, color wanted 
(blue or gray), and if possible, size 
of your last suit of clothes. 
FRED’K H. SPRAGUE CO., 
= Orange, Mass. 











A PERFECT FOOD 
Preserves Health — Prolongs Life. 


alter Baker & G0.s 


THE FINEST IN 
THE WORLD. 





LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE MARK, 


Costs less than one cent a cup 


41 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co." 


Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 
































The cakes of Ivory Soap are so shaped that they 
may be used entire for general purposes, or 

divided with a stout thread into two perfectly formed 
cakes of convenient size for toilet use. It floats. 
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he summer day was long and hot; 
King Arthur rade from Camelot, 


And worn with court-craft, sought repose 
Among the groves where Ivel flows. 
There, whiles he lay in shadows dim, 

A wondrous sight appeared to him. 

A shadow drifted toward the king— 

A clouded, human-seeming thing, 

A futile, flitting, feeble shape 

With listless arms and mouth agape, 


Devoid of purpose, force or will— 
The toolish half-man, Keudawd Pwyll, 


That quavered out in plaintive key: 
“Great king, arise, and strive with me!” 

Loud laughed the champion, “Ho! ho! ho! 

Shall Arthur strive with such a foe?” 

The form that seemed of vapor spun 

Waxed huge and black against the sun, 

Of goodly girth and ample height, 

A burly carl of brawn and might 


That voiced a challenge bold and free: 
“Arise, O man, and strive with me!” 


Still paltered Arthur. “Nay!” he said. 
“What need of strife? My hardihead 


“Is proved and known; and peace is best 
In summer’s glow. So let me rest!” 


Gigantic swelled that gruesome form, 
His head a cliff, his brows a storm; 


All ruth, all guile he cast away ; 
He spurned the monarch where he lay 


And bellowed forth in evil glee: 
“Thou fool! Arise, and strive with me!” 


Then Arthur rose for very shame. 
He grappled, strove and overcame ; 


But deep it made his heart to groan 
Before that wight was overthrown ; 


And sore he taxed his vaunted strength 
Before the giant lay his length! 


So panted Arthur: “Aye! forsooth, 
He called me ‘Fool’—and spake the truth. 


“Yea, ‘fool!’ to scorn a feeble foe 
While false indulgence made him grow!” 


Boast not thy strength. Make no delay. 
That foeman waxes day by day. 


Strike swift! let cravens flinch or flee 
If Half-Man Habit challenge thee! 
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TEN DAYS. 


hristine Lennox had been ill 
a fortnight. 

“*T can’t see that there’s 
much the matter,’’ she told 
the doctor. ‘‘I believe you 
are keeping me abed just to 
make me rest,’? and she 
laughed up at him. 

The physician was the 
cheeriest of men, but now 
he had no smile of response. 
He had been the girl’s friend 
since her babyhood, and he 
looked at her tenderly. 

‘Christine,’ he said, ‘‘I 
have never lied to you, and 
I am going to tell you the 
truth. You are not so well as you think.’’ 

Her startled eyes searched his own. 

‘*Do you mean —’’ she began. 

“T mean, my dear child, that all I can do is 
to make you comfortable for a little while.’’ 
His eyes were wet. 

‘How long?’”’ she asked, softly. 

‘*Probably about ten days.’’ 

She drew a quick breath. 
know ?”’ 

The physician nodded. 

‘*Poor mother!’’ she murmured. Then she 
looked up with a smile. ‘‘I thank you for 
telling me.’’ 

Her father sat with her at the noon hour. 
Her slender fingers nestled in his big, warm 
hand. 

‘**Will you ask Uncle Norman to come up to 
see me?’’ she said. ‘‘This evening will be a 
good time.’’ 

The man’s face darkened. He and his 
brother had not spoken for five years. 

**You’d better send a note.’’ 

‘*I’d rather you’d take the message—please. ”” 

‘*All right. I'll tell him,’’ and the girl felt 
a tear on her cheek as he stooped to kiss her. 
“If only I could see them friends before I 
!’’ she whispered to herself. 

Her longing was granted. At her bedside 
the barrier of years was broken down, and the 
two were brothers again. 

Christine’s favorite cousin was in college. 
He was not making the best of himself, and 
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friends were anxious. A note from her brought 
him home for a parting visit. 

‘*Theodoric, do you know the meaning of 
your name ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘No. Something I’m nct, I presume.’’ 

‘‘Something you can be,” the gentle voice 
replied. ‘‘It is ‘powerful among the people,’ 
and I think it is beautiful. Only one cannot 
be that, you know, unless one is master of 
himself, and is true to the best, to the highest. 
I wish you’d think about it when I’m away.’’ 

The boy did think, and he became a power 
for good among his fellows. : 

So full were those ten days! Through the 
influence of the dying girl two estranged lovers 
were reunited, a home was provided for a 
destitute cripple, a church contention was re- 
solved into harmony, and a despairing woman 
found peace and joy. Besides this, there were 
uncounted deeds of love that lived in many 
hearts long after the doer of them had passed 
from sight. 

Ten days! They are waiting just ahead. 
One by one they will come into the grasp of 
all of us. Shall they be filled with frivolities 
or blessed by deeds of love and Christian 
service? Shall those days which are to be 
dedicated to God be only the last ten days of 
life, or shall they be the next ten days, and 
every ten that follow them? 
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MADAME TUSSAUD AND MRS. WRIGHT. 


his is the centennial year of Madame Tus- 
3 saud’s waxworks, and what faithful tourist 

in London has not visited that famous show? 
The London newspapers duly commemorate its 
founder, whose life was indeed of singular interest. 
Born Marie Curtius, the daughter of a Swiss cler- 
gyman, she was left a widow while yet in her 
teens, and went to Paris to assist her uncle in his 
studio, where he modeled in wax the celebrities 
of the day, among them Rousseau, Diderot, Vol- 
taire, Mirabeau, and our own Doctor Franklin and 
Paul Jones. With all these great men she became 
well acquainted, and some she modeled, for she 
soon developed marvelous skill. She gave lessons 
in her art to the king’s sister, who soon became 
so fond of her that she removed her to court, 
and formally engaged her as a companion. 


Then suddenly came the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. King, queen and nobles were mowed 
down by the illotine, and the young artist 
me from recting the dainty fingers of 

adame Elizabeth to the dreadful task, not to be 
declined without ay of modeling the severed 
heads of the courtiers and great ladies she had 
known in happier times, as well as those of the 
fallen chiefs of the Terror—Danton, Marat and 
Robespierre. 

Once she herself fell under suspicion, and was 
thrown into prison, where she was a fellow captive 
of the future Empress Josephine. This comrade- 
ship secured her many favors when freedom and 
security came with the rise of Napoleon; but her 
memories of Paris were too terrible, and she 
removed to London, where she established her 
waxworks and at once achieved a brilliant success. 
She lived to the age of ninety, alert, interesting 
and full of reminiscence to the last. 

e was by no means the first woman to succeed 
as a modeler in wax, and her most notable prede- 
cessor in London was an American, Patience 
wright, about whom, indeed, Madame Tussaud 
must have heard many stories from Doctor Frank- 
lin, who had been her good friend for many years. 
Mrs. Wright was a Quakeress, but her peace 
principles could not restrain a combative tongue 
when she heard her native land abused, and she 
roundly lectured her noble and royal customers 
on_ their treatment of her “dear America.” She 
did not even spare the king and queen, who had 
been her frequent and most friendly patrons, 
good-naturedly accepting the Quaker plainness 
with which she addressed them simply as “George” 
and “Charlotte.” But scolding was another matter. 
She lost custom, and planned a removal to Paris. 
Franklin, whose son was then his gene a | wrote 
her a letter in which he humorously emb ied the 
young man’s fanciful picture of her coming transit 
with her figures: 

“He supposes that you must put them into ne 
chaises, two and two, which will make a long train 
upon the road and will be a very expensive con- 
veyance ; but as they will eat nothing at the inns, 
= may the better afford it. When they come to 
Dover, he is sure they are so like life and nature 
that the master of the packet will not receive them 
on board without passes, which you will do well, 
therefore, to take out, before you leave London, 
from the secretary’s office, where they will cost 
you only the modest price of two guineas and 
sixpence each, which you will pay without grum- 
bling, because you are sure the money will never 
be employed against your country.” 
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THE FIREMEN’S PARADE. 


nele Henry Wilkins was going on a vaca- 
U tion with his two young nephews. The day 

was hot; Uncle Henry stood wiping his 
brow and watching the driver strap the trunks to 
the back of the cab. Finally the door of the 
vehicle closed with a crash, Aunt Minerva had 
waved the last good-by, Uncle Henry had looked 
at his watch and said, “Plenty of time to catch our 
train,” and the boys were squirming about luxu- 
riously and delightedly on the green cushions 
when the sound of a brass band assailed their 
ears. 


As they drove on, the sound seemed to come 
nearer and nearer, and at last they were brought 
to a stop in a side street by a great crowd of 
am held back by two policemen. Uncle Henry 
hrust his head out of the window. ‘Why, it’s a 

arade, boys,” said he, “and we’ve plenty of time 
0 see it.” 

“It’s a parade of all the old firemen, sir,” ex- 
es the driver, as they got out. Already the 
ines of red coats had come into view. 

A look of solemnity came into Uncle Henry’s 
face. “Boys,” he said,‘‘step up where you can 
see all these gallant old fire-fighters. See that 
man on the end of the line! Perhaps he once 
pe a human life from the cruel flames! Per- 

aps P~ 

“Did you see him do it?” asked Ned, eagerly. 

“No,” explained Mr. Wilkins, somewhat irri- 
tated at the interruption, “I did not see him. 
But look, boys, at those grizzled old veterans. 
Their vocation is a noble one!” 

““What’s a vocation?” cried Billy. “Is that one 
of those hats they wear?” 

“No, it’s their calling.” 

“With s na am gy Billy asked. 

Uncle Henry frowned, thrust his thumbs into 





the armholes of his waistcoat and assumed an air 
of indifference to those about him. 

“To be a fireman, a protector of property from 
the flames, to have the privilege of saving life— 
that indeed is no mean record,” he went on. “We 
should applaud these men who have risen so many 
times on cold nights to go out and fight back the 
enemy. It is the kind of heroism we should 
appreciate.” 

Billy and Ned looked at their uncle, awed and 
uncomfortable. The band that had won now 
had for them a sad and far-away sound. 

“Well, boys,” said Uncle Henry, finally, “‘it is 
time to start again toward the station. e have 
only ten minutes left. We'll drive right on.” 

“You can’t cross here, sir,” said a policeman, 
with a tone of finality. 

“Then we'll wait a minute,” said Uncle Henry, 
sliding his watch back into his pocket. ; 

“I guess you'll wait about fifteen,” said the 
policeman. ‘This parade is a mile long.” 

“What's that?” cried Uncle Henry. Both the 
boys jumped at the sound of his voice. “This is 
an outrage! We shall miss our train! Have we 
got to wait here till all these doddering old dolts 

et past, all on account of a conceited sentimental 
belict in their own importance? The law ought 
to forbid the blocking of the public streets this 
way. The whole a bey against the rights of the 
public. Firemen! y don’t they have a parade 
of chimney-sweeps or a procession of janitors?” 

“But, Uncle Henry,” protested Ned, “you said 
they got out of bed on cold nights —” 

“Yes, and got well paid for it, too. Driver, take 
us back home!” 

“You aren’t angry with us?” asked Billy, anx- 
iously. But Uncle Henry did not answer. 





BY JOHN B. TABB. 


he dead there are, who live ; 
The living, who are dead: 
The poor, who still can give ; 
The rich, who lack for bread: 
By Love it is, and Love alone, 
That Life or Luxury is known. 
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HOW LANDSEER WORKED. 


ihe man who can accomplish work at a dash 
is probably the one who has spent patient 
years in preparation for it. An enthusiastic 
English sportsman, Mr. Wells, of Redleaf, Pens- 
hurst, had engaged Landseer to paint the portrait 
of his favorite dog. But the artist was one of 
those who put off their duties as long as possible, 
and one day Wells, who had been growing more 
and more impatient, showed his feeling by some 
sharp expression. 


“I know I have behaved shamefully,” said 
Landseer, ‘‘but I will come down next Thursday 
and stay till Monday, and the picture shall be 
done before I leave.” 

On Thursday he arrived, just in time to dress 
for dinner, and his first remark was, “Oh, your 
man tells me — are going to drag the great pond 
to-morrow! urrah! I am just in time. That 
is a subject I have often meant to paint, and I 
shall get any number of sketches done.” 

his was an unpleasing an t; but the 
host bore it. Landseer did a capital day’s work 
for himself, and the next morning, when he came 
down to breakfast, he said : 

“Mr. Wells, I hear you are going to shoot to-day. 
I’ve been looking forward that for a year or 
two.” So it went on until Sunday morning, and 
then Wells, who was very ar about seeing 
his guests at the early service, said to Landseer: 

suppose you are going to church?” 

“IT don’t feel like going,” said Landseer. “I 
think you must excuse me.” 

“Oh,” said Wells, in a blaze, “do just as you 
think best! You know well enough that this is 
liberty hall—for you, at all events.’ 

“Thank you,” said Landseer. “And 1 am goin 
to ask you to let me keep Charles Mathews with 
me, to amuse me.” 

Wells vouchsafed no answer, and away the 
people went, leaving these two to their own 
devices. The minute the house was clear they 
hurried to another room, which Landseer had 
specially arranged for the purpose. The head 

amekeeper was there, holding the dog, and 

athews assisted when there was need, at the 
same time amusing Landseer. When the party 
returned from church the picture was painted, 
finished, and framed on the wall. Written on the 
trunk of a tree in the background were the words: 

“Painted at Redleaf in two hours and a half.” 
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KEEPING HIS WORD. 


andy is the resident janitor of one of the 
S smaller colleges. He is a bit of a character 

in his way, and makes an effort not to be 
outdone by the students. The success is some- 
times on one side, sometimes on the other. Sandy 
owned a little mean-looking dog, of which he was 
fond. He was treated to much good-humored 
chaff about the dog, but always replied in kind, 
frequently asserting, “I widna tak twinty dulthers 
for ma wee doggy.” 


A few of the more waggish freshmen made up 
their minds to test Sandy’s assertion. Between 
them — bw up twenty dollars, and one of 
their number was authorized on the first favorable 
opportunity to make Sandy an offer. 

8 was quite common with him, Sandy nggpened 
into the cloak-room between lectures. e dog 
soon became a subject of debate, and out came 
Sandy’s statement, “I widna tak twinty dulthers 
for ma wee doggy.”’ 

“Well, Sandy,” said a young freshman, “I would 
like to have that dog, and here’s twenty dollars if 

ou’ll sell him.” He counted the money out on 
he table near Snes. 

Without a smile Sandy gravely put his hand in 
his pocket, drew out a fifty-cent piece, and laid 
it on the table, at the same time pocketing the 
twenty dollars. ‘I didna say I widna tak nineteen 
fufty. The wee doggy’s yourn.” 
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DANGEROUS AMUSEMENTS. 


n a journey through northern Canada Mr. 
| Stewart Edward White stopped at a settle- 

ment on one of the Great Lakes. It was not 
the typical fur town of the far north, but it lay at 
the threshold. He thus describes it in “The 
Forest” : 


A single street, worn smooth by the feet of men 
and dogs, but innocent of hoofs, fronted the 
channel. <A board walk, elevated against the 
snows, bordered a row of whitewashed log and 
frame houses, each with its garden of brilliant 
flowers. A dozen wharves of various sizes, over 
the edges of which peeped the double masts of 
Mackinaw boats, spoke of a fishing community. 
We subsequently added the charm of isolation hh 











learning that the nearest telegraph-line was fifteen 
miles distant, while the railroad passed some fifty 
miles away. 7 

Dick immediately went wild. It was his first 
glimpse of a mixed people. A | 4 river-men, 
spike - booted, short-trousered, reckless of air, 
with their littie round hats over one ear, sat chair- 
tilted outside the “hotel.” Some Indians smoked 
silently at the edge of one of the docks. In the 
distance, at the end of the street, a French priest 
added the quaintness of his cassock to the exotic 
atmosphere of the scene. 

On the text of a pair of brass knuckles henging 
behind the hotel bar I embroidered many experi- 
ences with the lumber-jack. I descanted on the 
character of the woodsman out of the woods and 
in the right frame of mind for mischief. I told 
how Jack Boyd, irritated beyond endurance at 
the annoyances of a stranger, finally with the flat 
of his hand boxed the man’s head so mightily that 
he whirled round twice and sat down. “Now, my 
friend,” said Jack, softly, “be more careful, or 
next time I shall hit you.” 

I instanced some of the feats of river-work these 
men could perform. Of how a dozen river-men, 
one after the other, would often go through the 
chute of a dam standing upright on single logs; of 
O’Donnell, who could turn a somersault on a 
floating pine log. I do not suppose Dick believed 
all this, although it was strictly and literally true, 
but his imagination was impressed. He gazed 
with respect on the group at the far end of the 
street, where fifteen or twenty lumber-jacks were 
interested in some amusement concealed from us. 

“What do you ee they are doing?’’ mur- 
mured Dick, awestricken. 

“ee or boxing or gambling or jumping,” 
By 


Se . 

We approached. Gravely, silently, intensely 
interested, the spike-shod, angerous men were 
playing—croquet! 
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THE REGIMENTAL COLORS. 


t the bombardment of Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, during the Civil War, a Confederate 
soldier was taking sight for a shot at an 

enemy across the street. Just as his fingers 
trembled on the trigger a little three-year-old, 
fair-haired baby girl toddled out of an alley, 
accompanied by a big Newfoundland dog, and 
gave chase to a shell that was rolling lazily along 
the pavement. Major Stiles tells the story in 
“Four Years Under Marse Robert”: 


Burke’s hand dropped from the tieeer. There 
was the baby, amid the torrent of shot and shell, 
and on came the enemy. A moment, and he had 

ounded his gun, dashed out into the storm, swept 

is right arm round the child, | cover again, 
and with the baby clasped to his breast and the 
musket trailed in his left hand, was trotting after 
the boys up to Marye’s Heights. 

Behind that historic stone wall all those hours 
and days of terror that baby was tenderly cared 
for. They scoured the countryside for milk, and 
conjured up their best skill to prepare dainty 
viands for her little ladyship. 

When the struggle was over and the enemy had 
withdrawn, the Twenty-first Mississippi, havin 
held the post of danger in the rear, was assignec 
to the place of honor in the van, and led the 
column. There was oo the brigade and 
regimental staff hurrying and fro. The regi- 
mental colors could not be found. 

Buck Denman stood about the middle of the 
regiment, baby in arms. Suddenly he sprang to 
the front, swung her aloft above his head, her 
little garments fluttering like the folds of a banner, 
and shouted, “Forward, Twenty-first, here are 

our colors!” and without further order off started 

he brigade toward the town. Buck himself de- 
scribes the last scene in the drama: 

“IT was holding the baby high, adjutant, with 
both arms, when above all the racket I heard a 
woman’s scream. The next thing I knew I was 
covered with calico, and the woman fainted on my 
breast. I ——_ her before she fell, and laying 
her down gently, put the baby in her arms.” 
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THE SAHARA WATER-CLOCK. 


man’s wealth in the Sahara is calculated 
A almost entirely by the number of camels or 

palm-trees which he owns, and by the 
amount of water to which he is entitled. Water 
in the desert is so searce that the ownership of it 
is most jealously guarded. In “A Search for the 
Masked Tawareks,” the author says that in buying 
a palm grove it is always necessary to stipulate for 
so many sa’as per day or week. A sa’a, literally 
“an hour,” is the amount of water which will flow 
in an hour through an opening the width of a man’s 
fist in the side of a segia. 


The main segias, or channels, as a rule follow the 
roads of the oasis, forming a sort of ditch at 
the side. A regular time-table is kept, showing the 
hours at which the owners of the different planta- 
tions are entitled to draw water. 

The time is measured by a very curious little 
water -clock, consisting of a metal cup, made 
usually of brass or onper, with a small hole 
pierced in the bottom. t the commencement of 
each hour this is placed in a basin of water. The 
water gradually runs through the hole until, at 
the expiration of the hour, the cup sinks to the 
bottom ofthe basin. Itis then taken out, emptied, 
and set again to measure off the next sa’a, and so 
the process is continued throughout the twenty- 
four hours. 

This instrument is usually kept in the village 
mosque. In order to prevent all interference 
with it, a watchman is set over it, who notifies the 
expiration of each hour from the minaret of the 
mosque. 

At the end of the sa’a the opening in the side of 
the segia through which the water flows is closed 
with clay, and the water is cut off, and allowed to 
flow down the main channel to the next plantation. 
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SUSPENDERS AND SUSPENSE. 


certain Congressman from a mountain dis- 
A trict, says the New York Sun, is troubled 

with a weak, squeaky little voice which 
sometimes fails in the midst of what might other- 
wise be an eloquent peroration. 


Recently in addressing the House on a matter 
connec with the tariff, he exclaimed: 

i , tariffs are like a pair of suspenders, 
sometimes tight and sometimes loose; but Uncle 
Sam needs them just the same, to keep up his —” 

Here the Congressman’s voice struck a high 
treble note, flared and stopped. 

The House held its breath while he cleared his 
throat. The suspense, which seemed to last for 
fully a minute, was more painful to the auditors 
than to the orator, for every one was wondering 
whether he would say “trousers” or “pants,’’ anc 
some were even hoping that he ey = / “panta- 
loons.” Even “overalls” would better than 
“pants,” for “pants” is most unparliamentary. 

But all fears were without foundation. He 
cleared his throat with the greatest care, and in a 
death-like stillness resumed his oration where he 
had dropped it: “to keep up his running ex- 
penses —’ é 

The words which followed were lost forever in 
a gale of laughter. 
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A CHILD’s WISH. 


BY MARY HEFFERAN. 


[i I were a butterfly 

And could float in the air, I’d try 
To carry things 
That have no wings 
And would like so much to fly. 
There’s the violet in the grass 
That beckons when you pass, 
And the little leaves upon the trees, 
That dance and flutter in the breeze, 
But can never go alone 
Except when they are blown. 


More than these I would take 

Could I give my wings a shake, 

And go everywhere 

A butterfly dare, 

Over hill and field and lake. 

I would hear the things that folks say, 
As they come and go through the day. 
I would carry them off and far away 
To the folks who would like to know, 
Because of the loving so. 


I would carry each friendly thing 
Folks think, for the joy it would bring. 
But the bitter sighs 

And sobs and cries 

I would lose from off my wing. 

Then when the day was through, 

And the sun sank in the blue, 

I would hark once more, 

My wings folded o’er, 

Till sure and swift and true, 

I could bear in the dark far away 

To the stars, the things that folks pray. 
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THE SCHOOL CELEBRATION. 
BY JULIA D. PECK. 


“ t h, it is too bad! It seems as if I just 
\8) couldn’t stand it, mama !’’ 


Mama was quite used to the strong 
language of her impulsive little daughter, and 
she said very quietly: 

‘*What is it, dear? What is the new worry ?”’ 
‘*It’s about Decoration day,’’ said Nina. 
‘*The children at the Cherrydale school are 


going to have exercises and march to their | 


cemetery and decorate their soldiers’ graves. 
They’ ve got five, and we haven’t got one single 
one in our cemetery, and I’m so ashamed! It 
looks as if we hadn’t any love for our country. 
Lottie Bemis says she shouldn’t think we could 
ever hold up our heads again. She says they 
couldn’t if they hadn’t any.’’ 

Mama tried not to laugh, and Brother Sam’s 
paper shook as if it had the palsy. 

‘*You needn’t laugh, Sam Warren!’’ said 
the little girl. 
the disgrace not to have any dead soldiers to 
decorate. ’’ 

‘Tt isn’t so bad as it might be,’’ said Sam, 
‘‘for we’ve got a live soldier and they haven’t. 
I’ve thought of a celebration worth two of the 
Cherrydalers. You just listen.’’ 

**Now, Sam,’’ said his mother, ‘‘do not fill 
that child’s head with your nonsense. It is too 
bad to disappoint her. ’’ 

‘*TIt isn’t nonsense,’’ said Sam. 
are there in your school, Nina?’’ 

‘Fifteen, with Tommy Tubbs,’’ said Nina; 
“*but he can’t say his letters.’’ 

‘*No matter. I’ll see your teacher and talk 
over my plan with her,’? said Sam. ‘‘Don’t 
be cast down, little one. You see if we don’t 
come out ahead, with flying colors. We will 
show them it is better to do honor to the living 
than to the dead.’’ 

For the next week or two there was a great 
deal of mystery and excitement among the chil- 
dren of the Broomshire school. 

Invitations were sent out before Decoration 
day to all the parents and friends in the district, 
especially to Paul Eldridge, the soldier who 
fought bravely and left his arm on the South- 
ern battle-field. 

He was told that no one would consider the 
celebration a success unless he were there. He 
came down to see Nina Warren on his way to 
the schoolhouse. Nina fastened a rose in his 
coat and told him how glad she was he had 
worn all his badges. 

The schoolhouse, which was decorated with 


‘*How many 


evergreens, was crowded on Memorial day with | 


expectant visitors, and the children . looked 
happy and excited. Last of all came the old | 
soldier, who was escorted by Tommy Tubbs to 
a large floral chair in the center of the room. 
The children recited appropriate poems, and 
their sweet young voices rang out in patriotic 
Songs. Then Miss Eleanor, the teacher, came 
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NINA FASTENED A 


forward and placed a laurel wreath on the 
soldier’s head. 

**Kind friends,’? she said, ‘‘we have met 
to-day to do honor to our one brave soldier, 
who endured hardships untold, who sacrificed 
himself and counted not his life dear, who 
| fought and bled for his beloved country and for 
(us. We have no graves to decorate, so we 
bring, with willing hands and grateful hearts, 
our garlands for our living hero. ’’ 

Then the children, with glowing faces, 
brought flowers, sweet and fragrant, until the 
| good soldier was nearly covered with their gifts. 
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DRAWN BY S. WERNER. 


ROSE IN HIS COAT. 


**Let us give three cheers for Paul Eldridge, 
the brave!’’ cried Sam Warren. 

And the people cheered until the house 
almost trembled with the hearty applause that 
followed. 

The soldier tried to thank them, but instead 
could only laugh until the tears ran down his 
furrowed cheeks. 

**Oh, it was such a grand celebration,’’ Nina 
told her brother afterward, ‘‘ever so much 
better, I know, than the one at Cherrydale! 
And Mr. Paul was so happy! He said he 
never was so honored in all his life before.’’ 


Pa SII OY 


bed at five o’ clock. 

When she was six years old she went | 
to bed at six o’clock. 
years old she went to bed at seven o’clock. 

Rose could not remember any farther back | 
than five, but she supposed that she ‘‘matched’’ 
at one and two and three and four. It was | 
when she looked forward that she was puzzled. | 
One could go at nine and ten and eleven and | 
twelve, but after twelve—what? That was a 
question that puzzled her. 

She asked Uncle Ned, but he only laughed 
and said, ‘‘Twelve plus one makes thirteen. 
Twelve plus two makes fourteen. How many 
times round the face of the clock has a man of 
ninety travelled ?’’ 

Rose changed the subject. She did not 
know what Uncle Ned was talking about, 
but it sounded like arithmetic, which she did 
not like. 

When Rose went to bed pleasantly she was 
given a very small square cracker and a glass 
of water to carry up-stairs. It is such fun to 
eat the cracker and drink the water just before 
|one gets into bed. When Rose went to bed 
fretfully she was given no small square cracker, 
and she had to drink her glass of water down- 
| stairs. 





| 
| 





THE GOOD-NIGHT VERSE. 
BY MARY ALDEN HOPKINS. 
hen Rose was five years old she went to | year round—oh, it is hard to say good night on 


| the edge of the evening and exchange all these 
| possibilities for a very small cracker. Yet Rose 


When she was seven | won the reward-of-merit biscuit almost every 


time. 

One night, just as she had said good night and 
| started up the stairs with the very small cracker 
in one hand and the glass of water in the other, 
lu ncle Ned came in. 


Rose set the very small cracker and the glass | 


of water down on the twelfth step from the top 
and the third step from the bottom and came 
back to speak to him. 


**Can’t you tell me one little story or sing 
me one little song or say me one little verse | 


before I go to bed?’’ she asked him. For 
Uncle Ned could tell lovely stories and sing 
funny songs and make up rimes without even 
stopping to think. 

This is the rime he said to Rose when he 
had taken her up in his arms and swung her | 
high above his head: 

“The rose is red, 
The poet said ; 
This Rose for bed 
Is red-y.” 

Then Rose kissed him and took her very | 
small square cracker and her glass of water up 
'from the twelfth stair from the top and the 


Such interesting things may happen in the | third stair from the bottom and happily looking 
evening—shooting stars in summer and pop-corn | back at Uncle Ned followed mother up-stairs, 


in winter and a call from Uncle Ned all the! saying, ‘‘This Rose for bed is red-y! 
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WHEN BETTY SWEEPS. 


BY CAROLINE McCORMICK. 


we Betty sweeps the nursery 

It is a woful sight to see 
The landmarks of our pleasant room 
Wrecked by her devastating broom. 
It’s straightened up, but I’d prefer 
To have it somewhat crookeder. 
Why, all the world seems upside down! 
The lady doll from Paris town 
Lies in the middle of the zoo 
Beside the bear and kangaroo. 
And somehow books get stowed away 
In stalls where horses ought to stay. 
And toys climb up upon the shelves 
Where we can’t reach them by ourselves, 
While often to the rubbish heap 
Go things we’d greatly like to keep. 
For though you might not find them rare, 
To us they’re very hard to spare. 





Last week we lost the spears and swords 
That Betty used to call ‘‘ old boards.” 
But then she does not care to fence, 

And never heard of tournaments. 

And once some worms we meant to prize 
Until they turned to butterflies. 

And once we lost Aladdin’s lamp. 

The tent, where Indian-like we camp, 
Before that broom so quickly falls; 
Smooth folded into mother’s shawls. 

Our castles tumble in, and where 

The ocean used to roll a chair 

Rocks safe. Oh, such a sadness creeps 
Into my heart when Betty sweeps! 


wk ah 
NUTS TO CRACK. 


CHARADE. 
His whole awoke my last, 
And so I first and wrote 
A scorching letter, but 
It cost me many a vote. 


2. 
A FRUITLESS QUEST. 

A cockney furrier travelled much in chill Alaska 
for pelts and feathers to make garments for smart 
entertainments. 

He was able to molest a few sea-lions only 
(worthless for his trade), pride not allowing him 
to ask unknown aid. Had not Schneider, a Jew- 
ish rabbi, told him in kindness of what seemed 
to be a very good pass, he would have lost his 
bearings. 

In hotter climes he saw only lions, tigers and 
elephants, and lost rich shares of useful things, 
as well as his way out of the jungle. But an old 
monk eyed him approvingly (a fire-eating Per- 
sian, lambent-eyed and _soft-voiced), and lent him 
a pair of oxen and rude cart to get out of the 
country. 

Can » find eighteen valuable animals he 
missed 

3. 


ANAGRAM VERSE. 
The doctor, with air so -- ---, 
Says, “Take quinine in a one ----- ----, 
Then there’s no - do 
Just as the doctor te lls 1 me to. 
The doctor's - , So fine! 
I sometimes wish that it were mine. 
I love to hear the robins 
- ----, why can’t it be always ‘spring? 
- ---, for the doctor says 
I must take a drive on pleasant days. 
Tis all down ---- expect 


To see our rig « ‘omple tely wrecked. 
4. 
BEHEADED RIDDLE. 
Two soldie rs, travelling, drew their sword 


As I asked, “From — 
They quickly be headed my two words, 
And answered, “From —— to — 
I was not much wiser than before, 
As they marched on to join their corps. 
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5. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL WHEEL AND HUB, 


16 * 10 
* * * 
* * * 
* 1 * 
8 2 
15 * * * 7 ss 2 eS ll 
6 4 
| * 5 * 
* o * 
+ * 
14 * 12 
13 
1to9 A woman’s title. 2 to 10. An Asiati> 
country. 3toll. Apparent. 4to012. Delighted 
5 to 13. Perfect. 6 to 14. An Italian city. 7 to 
15. Todecorate. 8to16. Famous. 


1 round to 8; 9 round to 16. Two of the United 
States. 
rae TO PUZZLES IN LAST NUMBER. 
Ex, asp, err, ate—exasperate. 2. Cell, e, 
weap, Tre d—celebrated. 
2. Heat, cheat; rust, crust; 


oil, coil; ant, cant; 


rag, crag; rock, croc Kk; hum, chum; ape, cape; 
love, clove ; rest, crest; reed, creed; ream, cream; 
link, clink; inch, cine h; rate, crate. 
3. SHAD 
HARE 
ARTS 
DESK 
4. Cap-rice, be-aver, chin-aware, thy-me, te: 
ring, stud-lo, uncle-an, imp-Rob- able, con-science, 
sup-Erin-tend, ace-rose, mace-ré ution, vamp-ire, 
us-her. 
| §. Foot. 


6. W-hit-e—white. 























Flat thin knife cuts loose a perfect cake. 
#2 Outfit free Exp. prepaid. Dept. AG 


HOUSKHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, lll., or Buffalo, N.Y. 


M STAMPS FREE. 2 U. S. Rev., 63 to ’98, Cata. 
a value 27c., for the names of two collectorsand 
a 2c. posts age. 220 diff. stamps, fine pkt., 25c. 

diff. U. S.,25e. 1000 mixe for., lie. 10 Cuban 
tie Kev., 10c. 10 long Civil War Rev., 10c. 40 Japan, 
HER 25¢. ‘Lists Free. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


GY» FREE ~ AGENTS 











Niekel-pltd 


. FS. Aa USh Gia. long 


LIQUID PISTOL a 


Will stop the most vicious 
dog (or man) without per- 
manent injury. Perfectly safe 
to carry without danger of leakage. Fires and 
recharges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any liquid, No cartridges required, Over 10 shots in 
one loading. All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 

Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 228 South 8t., New York, U. 8. A. 












THE 


“UNIVERSAL” 
ke BREAD 
MAKER | 


Mixes and Kneads 
Bread Thoroughly 


IN THREE MINUTES. 


Hands do not touch the dough. 
Does away with hand-kneading 
and makes better bread. 


SIMPLE. EASY. SANITARY. 
Sent prepaid for $3. Your dealer sells it for less. 
Write for booklet A, Free. 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 








WHAT THE KING EATS 


WHAT'S FIT FOR HIM. 


A Massachusetts lady who has been through | 


the mill with the trials of the usual housekeeper 
and mother relates an interesting incident that 
occurred not long ago. She says: 

“T can with all truthfulness say that Grape- 
Nuts is the most beneficial of all cereal foods in 


my family, young as well as old. It is food and | 


medicine both to us. A few mornings ago at 
breakfast my little boy said: 

‘*Mama, does the king eat Grape-Nuts every 
morning ?’ 

“T smiled and told him 1 did not know, but that 


I thought Grape-Nuts certainly made a delicious | 
dish, fit for a king.” (It’s a fact that the King | 


of England and the German Emperor both eat | 

Grape-Nuts.) 

“I find that by the constant use of Grape-Nuts 
not only as a morning cereal, but also in puddings, 
salads, ete., made after the delicious recipes found 
in the little book in each package, it is proving 
to be a great nerve food for me, besides having 
completely cured a long-standing ease of indiges- | 
tion.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 

There is no doubt Grape-Nuts is the most scien- 
tifie food in the world. 

Ten days’ trial of this proper food in place of 
improper food will show in steady, stronger nerves, 
sharper brain, and the power to “go” longer and 
further, and accomplish more. There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 
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Rust-proof Corsets 






















Equipped with the famous 
** Security '’ Rubber Button 
Hose Supporters. 


THE WARNER BROS. CO. 
New York. Chicago. 
San Francisco. 


Every Pair Guaranteed 

















| for both boys and girls. Rub 








CURRENT EVENTS 











p™ Arthur cut off —May 5th a second 


ports at Pitsewo and Cape Terminal, on the 


graph. Admiral Alexieff and Grand Duke Boris 
left Port Arthur on one of the last trains which 
got away before the railroad was cut. Later, 
the Russians repaired the road sufficiently to 
get a train-load of ammunition through from 
Liaoyang to Port Arthur. According to Japa- 
nese official reports, the entrance to the channel 
at Port Arthur was so nearly closed by the ships 
sent in and sunk May 3d that the exit of any- 
thing larger than torpedo craft is impossible. 
The Russians have blown up the docks and 
piers at Dalny, to keep them from falling into 
the hands of the Japanese. 
& 
toe of Sir Henry M. Stanley.—Sir 
Henry Morton Stanley, the most eminent 
of modern explorers, died May 10th, aged 63. 
| His career was likea chapter of romance. Born 
in Wales of parentage so lowly that he spent 
10 years of his childhood in a poorhouse, he 
achieved world-wide fame as author and 
explorer, and became a knight and a member 
of the House of Commons. At the age of 15 
he shipped as a cabin-boy to New Orleans, and 
was there adopted by a wealthy merchant, 
who gave him his name. He served first in 
the Confederate » and later in the Union army, 
———— and after the war became 
a newspaper writer and 
war correspondent. In 
| 1871 he was sent by the 
| New York Herald to find 
Dr. David. Livingstone, 
the English missionary, 
who had penetrated far 
into Africa, and from 
whom no tidings had been 
received for a long time. 
Sin Henny M. Stamey. || He organized an expedi- 
= | tion, and penetrating 
inland from the eastern coast, found Livingstone 
at Ujiji. In 1874, under the auspices of the New 
York Herald and the London Telegraph, he 
organized the ‘‘Anglo-American expedition,” 
which, entering Africa from Zanzibar, emerged 
about three years afterward at the mouth 
of the Congo, having traversed the continent 
| through trackless wildernesses, circumnavigated 
the great lake, the Victoria Nyanza, and ex- 
| plored the Congo. In later expeditions he 
| explored the Congo farther, and founded the 
| Congo Free State; and relieved Emin Pasha, 
| governor of Equatorial Africa, whose position 
| had become precarious. He wrote several books 
|and gave many lectures describing his travels. 
| He was a contributor to The Companion. In 
1895 he was elected to Parliament. 
& 
ecent Deaths.—Ashbel Parmelee Fitch, 
Representative in Congress from the city 
of New York from 1887 to 1893, and controller 
of New York 1893-7, died May 3d, aged 55. 
Maurus Jokai, the popular Hungarian novelist, 
died May 5th, aged 79. He was not only a 
novelist, but a dramatist, a poet, a journalist 
and an orator, and he is said to have produced 
more than 300 volumes. So great was his 

















completion of his first literary work, which fell 
in 1895, was celebrated by the Hungarians as 
a national event, and was made the occasion of 
royal and popular gifts and tributes..—Franz 
von Lenbach, the famous German historical 
and portrait painter, died May 5th, aged 67. 
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on Household goods to or from Col- 
orado, California, Washington C 
Oregon. Write Bekins Hov 

hold Shippine Co.,97 W. ashington St., Chicago. 





Japanese army was landed from 60 trans- | 
Manchurian coast northeast of Port Arthur. | 
This movement gave the Japanese possession | 


of the narrow neck of the Liaotung peninsula, | 
and enabled them to cut the railroad and tele- | 


On Your 
Vacation. | 
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The “Popular Junior” 
Lever Action, Take- 
Down Pattern. 


Accurate, 
Reliable 
and Safe. 


i 


Of all dealers or 
prepaid to any Ex- 
press Office in the 
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Destin Homes 


“Cleaning house” is needlessly 
toilsome where old-fashioned heat- 
ing methods are used, which daily 
spread ashes, dirt and coal gases 
in the living rooms, damaging drap- 
eries, carpets and other furnishings. 


AMERICAN x. [DEAL 


RADIATORS 4 dt 


warm the building uniformly by hot 
water | or ——. and save their cost in 
Their purchase 
is not an n expense — it is an investment. 
They make 
the house 
easier to rent 
or sell, if nec- 
essary — 
meanwhile 
they assist to 
protect the 
family 
health, giv- 
ingsurehome 
comfort, with 
marked fuel 
economy and 
least care. 

They will 
wear as long 
as the house 
shall stand — 
no repairs. 
Put in now at 
out-of-rush- 
season prices, by best mechanics, Put 
in OLD cottages, houses and all OLD 
buildings as easily asin new. Ask for 
valuable booklet (FREE 


ARERICAN RWDIATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


SPEER SS 














$5.50 










popularity that the 50th anniversary of the | 














ee @ Muscular Children 


with arm, well-knit aes are 
deve loped by 


Irish Mail. 


“It’s geared.” 


A \ strongly built, sporty 
little hand-car that 
brings all muscles | 
“7 ss play, overtaxes none. 
hey can’t upset.” Indorsed and recom- 
mended by i ge jAdeointety s safe. “Lots of fun” 
er a Write for 






ustrated Booklet, 
The Standard Mig. Co., 2586 Irish Mail St "Anderson, Ind. 


Be Loval to Your College, School, 
Class, Society or Club by wearing its 





BADGE OR CLASS PIN. 


Hundreds of Designs Free. 


Either of the two styles shown 
in any two colors of enamel, 
with any three letters and any 
two figures desired. Made in 





| 2lc, South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 







peas ans esire Straight from 


lowing remarkable prices: 

In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. Sample 
10 cents. In Steriin hes Iver ®2.50 per 
dozen, Sample 25 cents 


Write for our beautiful cata- 
logue, showing hundreds of de 
signs free. 

All work guaranteed. Money § 
back if not satistied. 

Special deslane and estimates 4 
gladly furnished free. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS, 









Removes all odor of perspiration. De 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 

25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 














buttons bn 8, stick or hat | 


uctory to wearer at the fol- | 
| ry SUBSTITUTE 


PUNOTU RKEPROOF-.-SELF 
MEALING | BICYCLE TIRES 


The ORIGINAL and only Puncture- 
oy ae Sen will ae "ist the air out. Positively will not become porous. 
ient. Greatest thickness where needed (see G in illus.) 
Sent C.0.D. anywhere, meee’ to en 
pay express 
diameter of rim and size tire wanted. Catatoo rom. 
THE VIM COMPANY, Sole Manufact’ \ “ONICAGO. 


nd Seif-healing Tiremade. Nails, 














HAfy are the girls and boys 
who wear ‘“*Y K M”’ 4-thread 
stockings ; content are the men with 
their 4-thread socks; and delighted 
are the mothers who have the family 
hosiery to repair—for the ** Y K M’”’ 
has twice the strength and gives 
double the wear of any other hosiery 


25c-. Pair. 


The “*Y K M,”’ being knit from 
yarn spun of four threads of 
finest combed Egyptian lisle, is 
as much better than the one- or two- 
thread sort as four cents are better 
than two cents. 


MISSES’ AND BOYS’, single or double 
knees, fine or Derby rib, medium 
or heavy weight. Black or tan; 
sizes 6 to 10. 

MEN’S HALF -HOSE, two weights, 
medium and heavy. Colors: black, 
tan, pearl, mahogany, Tourist and 
Cadet blue; sizes g to 1134. 

WOMEN’S HOSE, sizes 8 to 10; black 
or tan. 

Look for the“ YK M” stamped on the foot 
—your protection against substitution. Lf 
your dealer won’t supply you, we will. 





Sample pair 25c.; six pairs (one 
or assorted colors in men’s hose) 
$1.50; delivered free 


Write for“ The Reasons Why,” a book telling 
how we can make the finest 4-thread lisle ho- 
siery so it may be bought for 25 cents a pair. 
YORK KNITTING MILLS, 
Main Street, += = York, Pa. | 
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plete course 


for Home Study in all three. 4 $5. Insures a 
gs) Wy pana. as for all graduates. 
C. AINES. x %2, Poughkeepsie 
= tio West onthe Street, New York, Sy 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 








BEE-KEEPING 


FOR PLEASURE OR PROFIT. 


Interested persons can secure the most advanced 


— - Bearing Plants.—Experiments are 
under way at the agricultural-bacteriological 
station at Vienna, Austria, to increase the 
quantity of iron carried in certain plants, with 


STAMP 






190 yo diff., Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 


w-) Rica. Focker, ‘Tunis. etc. 

ts 1000 fine mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 10c. 60 diff. 
25c. Agents wanted, 50% 1% 

C. A. Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,8t.Louis,Mo. 












0, Argentine, Brazil, Costa 


, and Album, on! ise 
4 List FREE. 
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Earn a Bicycle 


taking orders from sample wheel fur- 


t in each town. 
rite for special offer 


We want an Active 
Large protits. 


us. 





















1904 Mod Grade 1° $8: 75to0 $17 


ideas this in rtant theme by addressing THE P 
A. I. Bi x = Medina, O. 7 largest makers of | @ View to the effect on the human system when 


omennare Sees Se Serr. those plants are used as food. Artificially 


prepared foods containing iron do not always 
Dr. Graves 


produce the desired effect, because the iron is 
Unequaled 


not completely assimilated. This difficulty, it $ 
Approvelwr wit 
Y cent deposit, ge); rig TE FREE 


is thought, may be avoided by causing plants 
to take up an increased quantity of iron during TRIAL onevery bicycle. Any wheel not satis- 
factory returned at our expense. Write at oncefor 
Pure and refreshing. Removes tartar 
and prevents decay. Gives the teeth a 


their natural growth. By adding hydrate of | cotelogs and our special offer, AUTOMOBILES, 
iron to the soil in which it was growing, the | TIRES, Sewing Machines,Sundries,ete.,half usual prices. 

snowy whiteness and the sharply defined 

appearance of perfect cleanliness. 
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good as new 

Great via co Clearing Sale at 

MWe Sinite cos = 
out a 






MODEL CLASSIQUE, 
STYLE 309. 





experimenters have succeeded in producing SS eee ee eee 


spinach containing a percentage of iron seven 
times as great as that found in ordinary spinach. 
It is believed that the process will prove suc- 
cessful with other ferruginous plants. 








Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


Viewed either from an artistic or a mechani- 
cal standpoint, piano-building has never reached 
a higher standard than in the latest models of 


Leaves a perfume of purity to the breath. 
3 Ounce Metal Bottle 25¢ 


8 Ounce Metal Bottle 50c * 
ps eal lectromagnetic Waves.—aA clear state- 
ment of the relation of wave length to 
the production of electric, heat, light and photo- 
































graphic effects is made by Prof. A. A. Atkinson Ivers & Pond pianos. We want seekers for 

of the Ohio University. Electromagnetic the best in pianoforte construction to know how 

waves, comparable in magnitude with the air superlatively fine both musically and mechani- 

waves that cause sound, are used in wireless cally Ivers & Pond pianos are, and to invite 

telegraphy. When they are much shorter, FOOD CHOPPER critical tests of tonal effects with the few other 

~ $OLD EVERYWHERE approaching in length the infra-red waves of Gheesteeteadste Bite e * Se Set cam, when the cupetionty 
A Trial Bottle FREE on Request the solar spectrum, they begin to produce heat. and ALL kinds of food, § | “ the Ivers & I ‘ond will be , 4, Sees They 
Dr. Graves’ Tooth Powder Co., Chicago, Ill. |} |The shorter they become the greater their RAPIDLY, EASILY, | stand in tune twite as long as the average penne. 
— | heating effect, until they enter the region of COARSE OR FINE, & | HOW TO BUY. If no dealer sells them one ar 

the visible spectrum, and then they produce | Without Squeezing, Bh) Boston, We make a pers you we 6 mn, pty A ool a. 

light. As they continue to shorten, the color | O) ~t cinwe cmos. | to be returned at our expense for railway freig hts both 

of the light runs through red, orange, yellow, | Sold by Hardware | cnet ph ymmncery Fy wheed Ste ot ae 

green, blue and indigo to violet. The heat Dealers. | monthly instalments). Old pianos tal en in ex hange. 

effect decreases, and the actinic, or photo- en eo 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 
New Britain, Conn. | 


| write, 


graphic, effect increases, and when the waves : 
pass out into the invisible ultraviolet region IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 
115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


the chemical effect reaches its maximum. Yet ; —— 
more shortening, and the waves begin to exhibit = 
the properties of the X-rays. 


ay 




















CIRCLE YOUR 


Life-Saving Globe.— A substitute for 
life-boats, which has been commended to 
commission of 


To choose time 15 fo save “ime 
Jo choose the 


ELGIN WATCH 


as your timekeeper ss fo 


— 


the Norwegian government by a 


HOME WITH SAFETY. 
experts, consists of a 


A Cott REVOLVER may never hollow steel globe, flat- 


be used, but its presence in | tened on the bottom, about 
he h feeli eight feet in diameter. 
the house creates a feeling With 16 men inside, and 


of confidence. In every cli-|® supply of fresh water 
and provisions, it draws 


mate and under all circum- jess than two feet of 
stances it may be relied upon |W“ A 12-inch venti- 


lating pipe can be raised SaVG your reputa tion 
for emergencies. 


for punctuality. 


through the top of the 
globe when it is afloat. 

























This pipe c 
Catalog Mailed hagse ome a oaay Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. All jewelers have \ 
on Request eleseh whee duties’. ‘A small sail can be Elgin Watches. ‘‘Timemakers and Timekeepers,” an 


( raised with the aid of the ventilating pipe. 

P The inventor, Captain Donvig, conceived the 
idea on seeing an iron water-tank afloat after 
a terrible wreck, in which he lost his entire 
family. ° 


Ts yields to Science.—In order to 
facilitate the solution of important questions 
relating to the nature of radium, the Austrian 
minister of agriculture has ordered that until 
further notice there shall be no trading in the 
residues from the manufacture of uranium colors 
at Joachimsthal. Of these residues, from which 
radium is derived, 10,000 kilograms are to be 
reserved for the Vienna Academy of Science, 
and 10,000 for Monsieur and Madame Curie, 
the discoverers of radium. 
& 


Colts Ratent FireArms 


illustrated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co., ELGIN, ILL. 
HARTFORD CONN. U.S. df 


























ailroad to Hudson Bay.—The project 

of building a railroad from Winnipeg to 
Hudson Bay was urged at a recent convention 
of grain-growers in Manitoba. Many persons 
may be surprised at learning that such a road 
would traverse one of the greatest grazing and 
wheat-growing tracts on the continent. It is 
estimated that the many lakes and rivers 
emptying into Hudson Bay along its west and 
southwest shores drain more than 200,000,000 
acres of productive, but as yet undeveloped, 
land. Vast forests of spruce, tamarack and 
poplar stretch from Hudson Bay to Alaska. 
What the mineral wealth of the region may be 
is still only a subject of conjecture. Hudson 
Bay itself is prolific in fish, and in whales, 
porpoises and walruses, whose oil is of great 
commercial value. 


Buy nothing but the best. Shinola 
is the best shoe potted: accept no 
substitute. 10c. large box at 
your dealers or by mail. 


The Shinola 
Outfit has rev- 
olutionized shoe 


black. 
shine your own shoes, 


It is now a pleasure to 
No soiling 
of hands, Saves time and money, 

If your dealer can’t sup oly you, we send 
the outfit complete, including polish, post- 
paid, 40c. 

SHINOLA COMPANY, 
20 JAY ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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ntomology on the Farm.—Recent bul- 

letins of the Department of Agriculture 
serve to direct attention to the usefulness to 
farmers of a practical scientific knowledge of 
insects. It appears, for instance, that about 
150 species of insects prey on the beet, and as 
the cultivation of sugar-beets increases, ento- 
mologists anticipate that still other species will 
begin to attack them. Yet there are great 
differences in the amount of damage inflicted 
by different insects, and expert knowledge is 
required to determine how best to deal with 
them. Corn-stalks are attacked by eight species 
of minute flies, but their ravages are all popu- 
larly supposed to be the work of the Hessian 
fly. In most instances the damage done by 
these flies can be prevented by simple measures. 


Two-Speed Gear and New Coaster Brake 
Greatest Improvements since the coming of the chainless 


BICYCLE INNOVATIONS 


Pope Quality in Every Wheel 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Chicago, Wl. 

** Columbia "’ ‘*Cleveland ”’ ‘*Rambler’’ ** Monarch ”’ 

** Tribune’’ ** Crawford” “* Crescent ”’ ** Imperial” 
Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT, Hartford, Conn. | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter, 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the yeur. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








DRUGS IN HEADACHE. 


t may be said, with little 

fear of contradiction from 
those who know the facts, 
that if a cast-iron law for- 
bidding the use of any drug 
whatever in the treatment of headache could be 
enacted and enforced there would be much less 
misery for the coming generation than there is for 
this. 

A sufferer from repeated headaches who has 
found a means of relief in “headache powders” or 
other even less harmful drug may dispute this 
assertion, but the victims of some drug habit or 
the friends of one whose heart, poisoned by 
acetanilid or antipyrin, has suddenly ceased to 
beat before its time, will look at the matter from 
another point of view entirely. 

During the Spanish War numbers of would-be 
recruits were rejected because of a weak heart; 
and in the epidemic of pneumonia which ravaged 
the country last winter an unusual number of 
deaths occurred from failure of the heart to meet 
the added strain. 

Although various causes have doubtless been at 
work to weaken the hearts of the present genera- 
tion, there can be no question that one potent 
influence has been the indiscriminate use of head- 
ache powders. 

In all cases of habitual headache recurring 
periodically a physician must of course be con- 
sulted that he may find the cause,—eye-strain, 
disease in the ears, nose, stomach or other more 
distant organs,—and remove it if possible. But the 
separate attacks of headache have to be relieved, 
if very severe; and in these cases it is better not 
to resort to drugs, unless the drugs are taken 
under the special guidance of the physician. In 
the congestive headache, marked by throbbing, 
and made worse by stooping or lying down, a cold 
towel or an ice-bag applied to the head, a hot- 
water bag to the spine, a mustard plaster to the 
back of the neck or to the inner side of the thighs, 
or a hot mustard foot-bath—one or more—will 
often give relief when many drugs fail. 

In the anemic form of headache, marked by 
pallor, in which the pain is made less severe by 
lying down, massage of the head or the application 
of warm cloths to the head and face will often be 
found grateful. A threatened bilious headache 
may sometimes be warded off by a dose of Epsom 
salts, as may other headaches due to “autointoxi- 
cation’; and one due to overuse of the eyes or 
eye-strain will usually, if taken at the moment of 
the first warning, be arrested or mitigated by 
closing the book and going for a walk. 
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FACTORIES TO TEST THEORIES. 


” the opinion of many qualified observers the 
agricultural experiment stations are proving to 
be one of the greatest agencies of helpfulness in 
the United States. Under a law passed fourteen 
years ago each of the forty-eight states and terri- 
tories receives fifteen thousand dollars a year 
from the general government for this purpose. 
The states add about half as much more. 

These centers of practical investigation con- 
cerning the plant and animal life of the farm, in all 
its bearings, are putting numberless theories and 
customs toa rigid test. It was the practice fifteen 
years ago to cook food for domestic animals, but 
exhaustive investigations in feeding seemed to 
show that this is not profitable, and a great change 
of custom has resulted. 

The Minnesota station has accomplished much 
in improving wheat, the Illinois station in improv- 
ing the corn yield, the Wisconsin station in the 
dairy, and the California station in the reclama- 
tion of alkali lands. 

The experiment stations are gradually cor- 
recting certain of their own original mistakes. 
There was a tendency at first to a duplication of 
work; each one attempted, perhaps, to do too 
many things. Now there is better coérdination 
through the Agricultural Department in Wash- 
ington. The stations also are specializing, and 
devoting themselves more particularly to local 
interests. Politics is being driven out of consider- 
ation in their disbursements. 

The national Agricultural Department, which 
works on a larger seale but in similar lines, has 
doubled its operations in the last seven years. 
There are some things, however, which the local 
institution can best attend to. Each agency has 
its sphere of influence. 

It is well to have some men in the community 
set apart to take the trouble to make the experi- 
mental studies for which the individual farmer 
could not spare the time. Millions of dollars in 
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the aggregate may be lost by a single popular 
error if sufficiently wide-spread. To find out what 
is what, is really the task stations are trying to 
perform, and that is useful business in this world. 
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PORTUGUESE POLITENESS. 


K a picture of social intercourse the following is 
given by a former Earl of Carnarvon in his 
book on Portugal and Galicia, published half a 
century ago. In that unchanged and unchanging 
part of Europe the manners of the Old World 
have been preserved as nowhere else on the face 
of the earth. 


I remember, he says, a striking instance of the 
vreat extent to which mere cerémonial is carried 
by Portuguese of the old school. I called one 
morning on a high dignitary of the church, and 
ascend ng a magnificent staircase, passed through 
a long suite of rooms to the apartment in which 
the reverend ecclesiastic was seated. 

Having concluded my visit, I bowed and de- 
parted, But turned, es to the invariable 
custom of the country, when I reached the door, 
and made another salutation. 

My host was slowly following me, and returned 
my inclination by one — profound. When I 
arrived at the door of the second apartment, he 
was standing on the threshold of the first, and the 
same ceremony again passed between us. When 
I had gained the third apartment, he was occu- 
pying the place I had just left on the second ; the 
same civilities were then renewed, and these polite 
reciprocations were continued till I had traversed 
the whole suite of apartments. 

t the banisters I made a low and, as I 
supposed, a final salutation. But no; when I had 
reached the first landing-place, he was at the top 
of the stairs; when Is on the second landing- 
place, he had descended to the first, and_ upon 
each of these occasions our heads wagged with 
increasing humility. Our journey to the foot of 
the stairs was at last completed. 

I had now to pass through a long hall divided 
by columns to the front door, at which my carriage 
was standing. Whenever I reached one of these 

illars I turned and found his eminence waiting 
‘or the expected bow, which he immediately 
returned, continually progrocmne, and managing 
his paces so as to go through his share of the 
ceremony on the precise spot which had witnessed 
my last inclination. As 1 approached the hall 
door our mutual salutations were no longer occa- 
sional, but Lie perpetual. The bishop 
stood with uncovered head tili I was driven away. 
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THE HABIT OF SCANDAL. 


ld Mrs. Etheridge had loved gossip all her life, 
but although her ears were always ready for 
it, she had schooled her tongue to disapproval. 


Nobody minded what she said, for although she 
might shake her head and utter her customary 
mild reproof, her eyes never failed to express 
interest and a desire for more information. 

The one phrase which rose to her lips when the 
tale was ended had become so habitual that 
toward the close of her life she occasionally em- 
ployed it ey ene ap 

“Have you heard about Edward?” asked one of 
the family connection, moving her chair close to 
= lady’s rocker and leaning over confiden- 
tially. 

Grandmother Etheridge shook her head and put 
her hand to her ear. 

“They say,” announced the relative in strident 
tones, “that he’s making a splendid name for 
himself, and has been offered a salary of fifteen 
thousand dollars by another firm, and that he is 
just as clever as he can be, has hosts of friends 
here in Chicago, and deserves them all!” 

The light of pride and joy shone in the old lady’s 
eyes, but custom was too strong for her tongue. 

“You shouldn’t repeat it, dear,’ she quavered. 
“There’s a wrong story somewhere!” 
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SKEPTIC AND PESSIMIST. 


M: Dolan looked at his visitor with an expres- 
sion of confirmed opposition, and during the 
friend’s argument he further emphasized his 
disagreement by an occasional emphatic shake of 
the head. 


“Naw, I don’t hold wid loife-insurance com- 
panies, nor yet wid savings-banks,” he said, 
stubbornly. “A cousin 0’ me own, he had his loife 
insured for the benefit 0’ his widdy, an’ afther all 
he nivver had one, for ’twas him lived to be eighty, 
an’ her that doied. 

“Wid banks it’s just the other way,” he contin- 
ued. “For there was me own uncle ; he put money 
in the bank, and he kept sticking it in and stickin 
it in, in the hopes that whin old age come he ro 
take it out gradual loike and enj’y himself; and 
instid o’ that, twas him that had the widdy befoore 
he touched sixty-two! They’re wurrked on the 
wrong plan, the both o’ thim institutions, man, 
and it’s a wonder to me to hear you sp’aking a 
good wurrd for ’em.” 
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SAMPLING THE GOODS. 


H° carried a long, slim leather case, and was 
evidently from out of town. Looking about 
him somewhat uncertainly in one of the large city 
musie stores, he asked for a certain book of airs. 
It was placed before him. He opened it at the 
first page, produced an antiquated flute, and 
began to play softly, turning leaf after leaf with 
careful fingers as each piece was finished. 

The shop assistants, much amused at first, grew 
weary of the monotonous droning, and one of 
them stepped up to him and said: 

“Do you think the book will suit you, sir?” 

_ The old man lowered the flute, and looking over 
it in evident surprise, replied in a tone of gentle 
reproach, “How can I tell, young man, when I 
haven't pose near half the tunes?” Then he 
placidly turned another page. 
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MUTUAL COMPLIMENTS. 


6 peel said George, with his fine, open smile, 

. “I’m going to be frank and truthful with 
you from the start, as I mean to be always when 
we are married. You are not as beautiful as 
many girls, but you have more common sense and 
good nature than any other half-dozen girls I have 
ever known.” 


“Thank you, dear George,” said Mabel, sweetly, 
“and now Ill be frank and truthful with you, as I 
know you want to have me. You have no more 
tact than a goat, but you have the broadest and 
most constant smile of any man, woman or child 
I have ever seen, and it shows —” 

But George’s desire for frankness had suffered 
a blight, and he made it perfectly clear to Mabel 
—_ | did not care to know what his smile 
showed, 


Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold | 
or Sore Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches"’ give 
immediate relief. Sold onlyin boxes. 25 cents. [Adv. 








COLLECT STAM PS 100 different For- 

eign, Australia, 
India, Argentine, Victoria, Japan, etc., only 4 cents. 
Blank album with 600 spaces,5e. Stamps on approval. 
com. Big List of packets, sets, albums, etc., free. 


NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO., 9 A Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


Lf Saves money. big prof- 
Print: printing for others. 
Large press for book, 

My Own "ewspaper, $18. Full 
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If your music dealer cannot supply you 










in United States stamps and we will send 








Pull folio size and the greatest values 
““What position do you ®@ ever given in music collections. 


play, baseman?’’ It’s one of 
he most important positions in 
the game, calling for quick, 
alert, sure work, and to make 
it sure you need a 


“DPD & mM” 


BASEMAN’S GLOVE. 


We makethe only genuine 
Buckskin baseman’s glove 









They represent such composers as 





on extra quality paper and well bound. 


Lf bought as Sheet Music these collections 
would cost $5.00 or more each. 


lance Waltzes for the 


: Pieces in 
made inthe U.S. We make ony felon PL & Piano. 64 pages. 
them also in Horsehide and ‘avorite Duets for Violin and 0. 60 pages. 
other popular leathers. If Pi Very Easy Piano Pieces. 64 p: 


they’re“D&M” they’re good; 
you can depend upon it. 
Look for the PO 


Marches and Two-Steps for the Piano. 





Sold by Music Dealers or mailed as above. 


DRAPER & MAYNARD CO., 


Plymouth, N. H. Dept. B, 150 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Send us 50 cts. 


Cards &c. beg yo ey 8, (prepaid) one of the 
. ete., : x F 
SO PRESS Sete ee- ate, Ditson Half-Dollar Ser 1eS 


Do not confuse these with CHEAP music. 


Handel, Burgmuller, Reinecke, etc., are beautifully printed 
Piano. iret 
tasy Four-Hand Pieces (2d and 3d grades). 62 pages. 
. 66 pages. 


62 pages. 
Very Easy Piano Duets (ist and 2d grades). 60 pages. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 

















(w.L. DOUGLAS 
ws $3.50 SHOES 3! 


Made $5.00. 
x will be paid to any one who can prove 
$10,000.00 a | ; ° Dousias goss oes make 
and sell more men’s e 

REWARD any other nanutacvarer in tho weetd. 
The reason W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes are worn by 
more men in all stations of life than any other make 
is because they hold their shape, fit better, wear longer 
and are of greater value than any other $3.50 shoe. 


2 473 464 PAIRS OF FINE SHOES WERE MADE 
’ ’ AND SOLD BY W. L. DOUGLAS IN 1903. 
“ For years I have worn Douglas $3.50 shoes eustustaety. They have given 
me better wear and more comfort than any other shoe I formerly paid $5.00 
and $4 Sor. _I consider Douglas $3.50 shoes the best I have ever worn.” 
—J. M. Brinkerhoff, of J. P. Brinkerhoff’s Sons, New York. 
W. L. Douglas High-Grade Boys’ Shoes, $2.00 and $1.75. 
Douglas uses Corona Coltskin in his $3.50 shoes. Corona 
Colt is conceded everywhere to be the finest patent leather yet 
produced, FAST COLOR EYELETS YVSED EXCLUSIVELY. 
W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes are sold through his own retail stores in the 
rincipal cities, and shoe dealerseverywhere. No matter where you live, 
Jouglas shoes are within your reach, No trouble to get a fit by mail. 25c. 
extra prepays delivery. Write for /llustrated Catalogue of Spring Styles. 


America Leads 
the Shoe Fashions 
of the World 
and 

Douglas Shoes 
lead America 











| W. L. DOUGLAS, 145 Spark Street, Brockton, Massachusetts. 






































will have something of lasting value, 
provided it is the right kind— 
that is our kind—stamped with 
the_ trade-mark 


TROGERS BROS. 


This brand is so well known that it 
is always welcomed with a feel- 
ing thatitis the best that money 
can buy—‘‘.Si/ver Platethat 
Wears,’’ and the giver will 
have the satisfaction of pre- 
senting something, the 
actual value of which, 
is at once recognized. 
Send tous for our New 
Catalogue “S99” 
which will give further interest- 
eommaee Onsen _ ing information regarding the best 
ARE SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS. silver plate made. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., (international Silver Co., Successor) Meriden, Conn. 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Cal. Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ont. 
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agrees with the tenderest skin. Spe- 
\ cial antiseptic qualities, so valuable 
\ in preventing eruptions, cleanse 
and refine, but do not hurt the 
delicate texture. Complexions 
that know its every-day use are 
pureandsmooth. Zhe skin soap. 
Twenty-five cents everywhere. 


Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
for a sunburned skin. 


Write for beauty booklet (FREE) or send roc. 
in stamps for handsome brochure, 32 pages 
9 x 12 inches, containing large photographic 
portraits of leading actresses and actors. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., 
Sole Owners, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Every sealed package of 


Lowney’s Chocolate Bon Bons 


is guaranteed to be fresh or money refunded. 
A guarantee slip isin each package of half- 
pound or more. The Purity and Delicious Qual- 
ity of these Bon Bons have secured for them 
the largest sale of any confections in the world. 


The Lowney Receipt Book sent FREE. 
The WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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Standard of the World. 


A delicious beautifier, preserver and 
cleanser of the teeth; makes the breath 
sweet and the gums less tender. The 
metal box isa handy package for toilet 
table and travelling; no powder to hitter, 
no liquid to spill or stain. 

25 cents, at all drugyists. 


C. H. STRONG & CO., Props., Chicago, U.S.A. 





WONDERFUL PIANO — 


The ee tte 






and 165.00 

Forthe most liberal 
iano offer ever 
eard 0 


‘ou will receive 
y return RY r 
free, 

honabomest. ‘mest interesting and a We w complete Spe- 





clal Piano eve per os ill send youa 
facsimile. of our celebra aged quarantes, our one 
year’s free trial plan will eS fully oneiained, how we fur- 


nish —- on trial without one cent of money being sent 
to us will be made —, clear; you will receive facsimile 
letters from the t Chi o banks endorsing our prop- 
osition and we will explain just what the freight will be 
to your town. In the s jal catal ie we show large, 
handsome, halftone ee pe scone and complete descrip- 
tions of all the different rts, the manner of construc- 
tion (interior and sectional views), also color tone oa 
plates of the different woods, including French buried 
walnut, oo uarter sawed oak, San Domingo figured 


mahogan: h piano is shown in very large half- 
tone, ful "Sate illustrations, every detail is fully and 
accurate! escribed. hy the highest grade Beckwith 


Piano made, the Acme Cabinet Grand Concert Piano at 
$165.00, is in every essential — the equal of any 
_ made, regardiess of price, is made very clear. 

rite for our Free Piano Catalogue and get all this free by 
return mail, postpaid; our latest and most astonishin 
offer, the greatest ee proposition ever heard of. 
you have any use for a — r any price, agg” v oo 
write for our Free Piano C: e and Offers. 





HORSFORD'S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Nourishes 

Invigorates and 

Strengthens 
Does away with 
Headache, 


Dyspepsia,and 
Sleeplessness 
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S As the writing on the obo- 
$32 lisk is a part of the stone, so | 
“sr the writing of the new in- 


delible copying pencil— 
Dixon’s Eterno—becomes 

a part of the paper, and 
wears so long as there’s a 
scrapof the paper left. For 

all business purposes. 


Writes Black 
Copies Purple 


Sold by stationers, with or with- 

out nickeled point protector. A 
copy of Dixon’s Pencil Guide, 
indexed by vocations, will bring 
you penc il satisfaction-it’s tree 
if you’ll write for it. 
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The most famous 
Products of the 
United States are 
SwillS 
Premium 
Hams 
Bacon 


and 


Silver Leaf 
Lard 


Swiit & 
Company 
U.S.A. 
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An It 
Eastman Works 
for Like 
$2.00 a Kodak 





A Brownie 
Camera 


will help any boy or girl enjoy vacation. 





It’s fun to photograph your friends and the places you 
visit. Finishing the pictures yourself is very interesting—and 
easy, too, if you have a Kodak Daylight Developing Machine. 


The No. 2 Brownie Camera takes pictures 24 x 3% inches. It has 
a meniscus lens and shutter for instantaneous and time exposures. Two 
finders, one for vertical and one for horizontal exposures. 


PRICES 
No. 2 Brownie Camera, pictures, 244x3%4 inches - - $2.00 
N. C. Film Cartridge, 6 exposures - - - - - .20 
Carrying Case, with shoulder-strap owe ee 75 
Kodak Developing Machine - - - - - = - 2.00 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Kodak Catalogue 
tells all about Brownies. 


Free at the dealers or by mail. Rochester N Y 
. ° ° 
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